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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  ADMINISTRATION." 
THE  DATE  IS  MAY  31,  1975.   THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTER- 
VIEW IS  WITH  MR.  GEORGE  H.  "CHIP"  CHRISTIANSON .   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY 
DR.  CHARLES  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.   INTERVIEW  #1. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Christianson ,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting 

some  basic  biographical  information  that  you  can 
give  and  then  proceed  through  your  experiences  with  Winfield  Dunn. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         All  right,  sir.   My  name  is  Chip  Christianson 

and  George  Howard,  II  is  my  full  name.   I  was 
born  in  Semni ,  Japan  on  January  31,  19^8  as  my  father  was  a  career  army 
officer.   I  lived  all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  Far  East  and 
went  to  high  school  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.   In  1966  I  entered  the  freshman 
class  of  Vanderbilt  University  here  in  Nashville.   I  graduated  in  1970  and 
really  had  my  first  full-time  employment  during  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  Winfield  Dunn. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  study  at  Vanderbilt  and  what  were 

your  career  plans? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         I  was  a  business  administration  major  and,  to  be 

perfectly  honest,  I  didn't  have  any  real  career 
plans.   I  suppose  if  I  had  not  been  involved  in  the  campaign  my  initial 
step  out  of  school  would  have  probably  been  to  go  to  work  for  a  bank  to  get 
some  business  experience.   I  was  in  R.O.T.C.  in  college  and  really  thought 
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I  had  the  first  two  years  after  school  planned  for  me  as  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  in  the  army  for  two  years .   But  with  the  winding  down  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  I  only  had  to  go  on  active  duty  for  ninety  days,  which  I 
think,  there  were  fifteen  thousand  R.O.T.C.  graduates  nationwide  when  I 
graduated  in  1970  and  something  like  nine  thousand  only  had  to  stay  in  the 
service  for  ninety  days. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  graduated  from  Vanderbilt  in  May  or  June 

1970  just  after  Winfield  Dunn  had  announced  his 
entry  in  the  primary  campaign.  At  that  time,  I  believe  you  took  a  job 
with  Vanderbilt  University? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Yes  sir.   I  had  worked  at  Vanderbilt  on  a  part- 
time  basis  all  during  school  and  since  I  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  the  military  in  November  after  graduation  it  was  dif- 
ficult to.  .  .  .  At  that  time  I  didn't  know  I  was  only  going  to  be  in  for 
ninety  days.   So  most  people  didn't  want  to  hire  someone  for  six  months 
and  then  lose  them  for  two  years.   So  I  just  stayed  on  at  Vanderbilt  on  a 
— I  worked  a  full  week  but  it  was  a  kind  of  permanent  temporary  basis. 
They  realized  that  I  would  be  leaving  in  November.   I  worked  in  the  Alumni 
Development  Office  where  we  tried  to  raise  funds  to  keep  that  private 
institution  in  operation. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  dates  of  your  employment  at  Van- 

derbilt? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Like  I  said,  I  worked  part-time  the  whole  time 

I  was  in  school.   After  my  freshman  year,  I 
worked  part-time.   I  guess  I  worked  on  a  full-time  basis  at  the  end  of  May 
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to  the  end  of  August — June,  July,  and  August — I  worked  on  a  full-time 
basis . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  During  that  time  you  were  not  associated  with 

the  Winfield  Dunn  campaign.   Did  you  give  the 
election  any  attention? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Oh,  yes  sir.  My  father,  although  in  the  mili- 
tary he  did  not  actively  take  part  in  politics 
when  I  was  living  at  home,  was  and  is  very  much  a  Republican.   So  I  guess, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  lot  of  folks,  I  felt  like  I  was  a  Republican  also.   I 
was  new  and  had  taught  John  J.  Hooker's  children  swimming  one  summer  when 
I  was  in  college  when  I  worked  here  in  Nashville  during  the  summer.   I  had 
gotten  to  know  him  and  his  wife  a  little  bit — very  vaguely.   He  wouldn't 
have  known  me,  but  I  knew  who  he  was.   In  one  of  my  business  courses  in 
school  when  I  was  a  senior  we  studied  the  rise  and  fall  of  Performance 
Systems,  Inc.  and  had  some  folks  from  Mr.  Hooker's  organization  come  over 
and  lecture  to  us  a  couple  of  times.   I  am  trying  to  remember  the  gentle- 
man's name  who  did  come  talk  to  us  in  our  class.   I  felt  very  strongly 
that  he  should  not  be  governor  of  Tennessee.   I  watched  the  Democratic 
Party  which  I  thought  was  interesting — a  fairly  foregone  conclusion  as  to 
who  would  win  I  thought.   Of  course,  after  the  1966  election,  I  don't 
suppose  anybody  would  have  thought  anyone  other  than  Hooker  would  be  the 
governor  in  1970  because  he  came  pretty  close  in  '66.     And  in  Tennessee 
we  had  never  had  any  viable  Republican  opposition. 

Here  in  Nashville,  I  think  most  of  the  people  I  knew  in  town  felt  fair- 
ly sure  that  Maxey  Jarman  was  going  to  win  the  Republican  nomination  and 
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I  can  think  back  to  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  of  Winfield  Dunn 
when  he  announced  on  the  capital  steps  and  I  thought  he  was  a  kook!   I 
thought,  "Who  is  this  dentist  from  Memphis  that  thinks  he  is  going  to  run 
for  governor?"  And  vith  a  name  like  Winfield,  which  I  don't  know  if  I 
ever  heard  the  first  name  "Winfield"  before.   I  really  thought  he  was  some 
guy  that  was  half  off  his  rocker  announcing  for  governor. 

But  as  the  primary  developed,  I  had  a  good  friend  of  mine — a  frater- 
nity brother — who  is  from  East  Tennessee  which  is  a  bastion  of  Republicans 
— whose  uncle  was  a  former  state  chairman  and  still  is  very  active  in  Re- 
publican politics  in  Tennessee.   This  fraternity  brother  of  mine,  Gib 
Vestal,  who  also  worked  in  the  governor's  campaign  as  youth  coordinator, 
we  sat  down  and  started  talking  one  day.   He  was  fairly  knowledgeable 
about  the  history  of  Tennessee  politics  and  so  forth.   He  and  I  decided 
that  a  Republican  from  Memphis  that  was  an  attractive  young  candidate 
could  really  do  a  good  job. 

We  of  course,  had  had  the  opportunity  to  see  Governor  Dunn  on  TV  and 
were  able  to  [see]  it  was  quite  obvious  that  he  was  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  seemed  like  a  personable  sort  of  fellow.   So  he  and  I  started  making 
these  great  political  predictions  around  here  which  most  of  the  people  in 
town  or  folks  we  had  talked  with  thought  [they]  were  not  real  impressed 
with.   Cause,  like  I  said,  Maxey  Jarman  was  the  man  in  Nashville  as  far  as 
the  people  were  concerned  here. 

Jerry  Smith,  Lee  Smith's  brother,  was  my  boss  at  the  time.   Lee,  of 
course,  came  from  Howard  Baker's  staff  down  here  to  work  on  the  governor's 
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general  election  campaign  then  stayed  on  the  governor's  staff  all  four 
years .   Jerry  was  asked  by  the  Jarman  people  to  go  to  work  for  them  in  the 
primary  and  turned  them  down  because  he  liked  his  work  at  Vanderbilt. 
Jerry  was  aware,  because  I  had  gotten  the  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho,"  from  the  secre- 
taries in  the  office  that  Winfield  Dunn  was  gonna  win  and  that  I  was  for 
him.   Every  morning  just  about,  we  would  discuss  what  the  television  polls 
had  showed  the  night  before.   They  did  these  on-the-street  interviews  and 
they  would  rattle  across  the  bottom — "Five  people  said  they  were  for  Jarman. 
Three  people  said  they  were  for  Jenkins;  two  people  said  they  were  for 
Robertson,  one  for  Dunn."  Then  they  would  do  the  Democratic  Primary  the 
same  way.   It  just  seemed  like  if  you  paid  attention  to  it,  every  day  or 
so  Winfield  Dunn  was  getting  a  few  more  of  the  other's  on-the-street  votes. 
It  got  to  be  quite  a  topic  of  conversation,  particularly  in  our  office, 
since  Jerry  and  his  brother  had  worked  in  Howard  Baker's  campaign  and  was 
on  Howard  Baker's  staff  and  Jerry  was  knowledgeable  about  Republican  poli- 
tics in  Tennessee. 

Then  after  the  governor  won  the  Republican  primary  of  course  I  went  to 
the  office  the  next  morning — I  didn't  do  any  work  in  the  primary — none  at 
all — but  I  went  into  the  office  the  next  morning  and  gloated  a  little  bit, 
you  know.   I  made  my  first  line  when  I  walked  in  "Winfield  who"  because 
that  was  what  I  had  been  getting  for  a  couple  of  months.   I  guess  I  am 
stumbling  around  trying  to  stay  in  order. 

Then  after  a  couple  of  weeks  I  think  the  governor  took  a  couple  of 
weeks  off  after  the  primary.   The  first  press  conference  he  had  after  the 
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primary  as  I  recall  (I  may  have  these  two  backwards,  but  I  believe  the 
first  one)  was  when  he  announced  that  Lamar  Alexander  had  come  down  from 
the  White  House  staff  and  was  going  to  come  down  and  run  and  be  the  cam- 
paign manager  for  his  general  election  campaign.   They  made  the  announce- 
ment one  morning  as  I  recall,  like  at  ten  o'clock  at  the  Sheraton.   Lee 
Smith  was  coming  down — actually  there  were  three  people  that  came  down 
from  Washington— Lee  Smith,  Lamar  Alexander  and  David  White,  who  came 
from  the  National  Security  Council,  down  to  work  in  the  campaign. 

Lee  had  asked  Jerry,  my  boss,  to  see  if  he  had  any  suggestions  for  a 
place  that  the  campaign  staff  could  go  and  have  lunch  and  talk  after  the 
press  conference.   So  Jerry  had  made  arrangements  or  turned  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  make  arrangements  for  them  to  have  a  luncheon  in  a  private  room  at 
Vanderbilt  University  Club,  which  I  did.   And  Jerry  and  I  went  down  for  the 
press  conference  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  met  Winfield  Dunn  or 
Lee  Smith  or  Lamar  Alexander  or  Harry  Wellford  or  any  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  campaign  really. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  would  have  been  in  August  of  1970? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Right.   Late  August— the  third  of  fourth  week. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  your  friend  who  was  state  youth  coordi- 

nator? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Gib  Vestal. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  G-I-B-B? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         G-I-B  V-E-S-T-A-L.   Park  Gib  Vestal— P. G.  Vestal. 

Gib  works  for  Commerce  Union  Bank  in  Memphis. 
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He  has  the  international  office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  were  the  three  people  who  came  down  from 

Washington  to  Nashville? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Mr.  Lee  Smith  who  was  the  legislative  assistant 

of  Senator  Howard  Baker  who  came  down  and  Lamar 
Alexander  from  the  White  House  staff  and  David  White  came  down  from  the 
National  Security  Council — all  were  native  Tennesseans.   Lee  and  Lamar 
went  to  Vanderbilt  to  undergraduate  school  and  Lee  to  Vanderbilt  Law  School; 
Lamar  went  to  NYU  to  law  school.   David  White  was  a  UT  graduate  and  was 
president  of  the  student  body  at  UT  when  he  was  there.   I'm  not  sure  if  he 
had  been  to  graduate  school  or  not  and  he  worked  for  Henry  Kissenger,  as  I 
recall,  in  the  National  Security  Council  before  he  came  down. 

David  handled  the  research  end  of  the  campaign.   He  did  a  lot  of  work 
on  speech  writing,  and  position  papers  and  that  sort  of  thing.   David  is 
now  living  in  Knoxville  and  has  at  least  one  or  two  or  three  of  his  own 
businesses  there.   He  is  also  on  the  State  Board  of  Regents. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  luncheon  at  the  Vanderbilt  Faculty  Club,  do 

you  happen  to  remember  the  date  of  that? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         I  don't,  Doctor,  however,  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

It  was,  I  would  suspect,  somewhere  around  the 
22nd  or  23rd  of  August  or  somewhere  around  in  there.   There  were  about  six 
or  seven  people  in  attendance.   I  remember  Harry  Wellford  was  there  and 
Lamar  and  Lee  were  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  position  was  Harry  holding  at  the  time? 
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MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Harry  had  been  the  governor's  campaign  chair- 
man in  the  primary  and  the  governor ' s  campaign 
chairman  in  the  general  election  too.   Now  it  is  Judge  Wellford,  a  federal 
district  judge  and  I  think  one  of  the — if  I  may  add  just  a  little  personal 
note  right  here — one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  I  have  ever  been  associated 
■with.   I  just  really,  really  enjoyed  my  contact  with  him.   I  think  that 
Judge  Wellford  was  probably  the  closest  person  to  the  governor  that  I  knew 
of  during  the  campaign  certainly  and  well  into  the  administration  also. 
Today  I  know  they  are  still  very  good  friends. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  Harry  Wellford  was  there.   You  were 

there,  the  governor  was  there.  Who  else? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Lee  Smith  was  there.   Lamar  Alexander  was  there. 

There  were  a  couple  of  other  folks.   I'm  not  toe 
sure  that  Phil  Lowe  wasn't  there.   I  think  Ray  Humphreys  might  have  been 
there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  Ray  Humphreys  doing  at  that  time? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Ray  and  I  had  a  limited  amount  of  contact.   But 

Ray  was  a  paid  political  consultant  for  the  gov- 
ernor.  I  know  in  the  general  election  and  I  am  very  certain  in  the  pri- 
mary too  because  the  governor  knew  him  very  well  and  appeared  to  know  him 
in  the  meetings  we  had  during  the  general  election.   I  think  that  he  had 
helped  to  map  out  some  of  the  strategy  during  the  primary  campaign  also. 
He's  in  Washington  and  is  a  professional  consultant.   And  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  very  able  person. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  vas  Phil  Love's  position  at  the  time? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Phil  didn't  really  have  a  position,  I  "would 

say.  He  is  formerly  from  Memphis  and  vas  a 
good  friend  of  the  governor's  vhen  he  lived  there  and  Phil  and  his  former 
vife,  Elizabeth,  and  Kip  Gayden  vho  vas  a  general  sessions  judge  here  in 
tovn.   I  guess  Kip  vas,  in  name,  the  governor's  campaign  chairman  of 
Davidson  County  in  the  primary.   If  there  vas  a  Dunn  organization  for 
Davidson  County,  I  guess  that  vas  it.   Phil  vas  just  a  good  friend  of  the 
governor's  and  I  don't  knov  exactly  vhat  kind  of  work  he  did  during  the 
primary.   Like  I  say,  it  is  my  understanding  that  there  vas  not  really  an 
organization  in  Davidson  County  in  the  primary.   Phil  had  no  title  that  I 
knev  of — just  a  good  friend  and  supporter. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  at  the  luncheon  ve  had  David  White 

and  Lamar  Alexander,  Lee  Smith,  Phil  Lowe, 
Harry  Wellford  and  Winfield  Dunn  and  of  course,  you  vere  there. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         I  am  not  absolutely  certain  that  David  or  Phil 

vere  there.   I  knov  that  the  others  vere  there. 
I  am  not  certain  that  Ray  Humphreys  vas  there  either.   That  is  something 
that  the  others  vould  remember  exactly  vho  vas  there  and  I  think  I  have 
something  written  dovn  that  said  exactly  vho  vas  there  also.   It  was  not 
a  big  pov-vov  type  meeting  and  I  vas  not  in  there  the  vhole  time.   My  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  at  the  time  vere  to  make  sure  they  had  a  private 
place  to  sit  and  get  served  their  lunch,  really.   It  was  a  general  discus- 
sion sort  of  thing,  people  getting  to  know  each  other  better  and  they 
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had  to  have  some  place  to  have  lunch  after  the  press  conference. 

Then  the  next  time  I  met  the  governor  and  those  same  people,  I  sup- 
pose, it  was  probably  about  a  week  later.   The  governor  announced  the 
members  of  the  campaign  advisory  committee  which  was  composed  of  all  of 
the  former  other  candidates  in  the  primary  campaign,  also  some  prominent 
Republican  figures  in  Tennessee.   I  don't  remember  who  was  on  it,  but  the 
former  primary  candidates  were  on  it.   I  think  Ernie  Kola  from  Memphis  was 
on  it  and  just  some  prominent  Republican  figures.   There  was  another  press 
conference  to  announce  those  gentlemen. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  was  late  August? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Yes  sir.   About  a  week  later.   It  was  also  held 

at  the  Sheraton  and  I  was  also  asked  to  arrange 
that  they  have  lunch  afterwards  at  the  University  Club,  which  I  did.   This 
was  a  larger  group  because  of  more  people  involved  in  the  press  conference. 
And  again  I  went  over  there  and  met  them  at  the  press  conference  and  took 
them  to  the  University  Club  and  made  sure  that  their  room  was  in  order  and 
everything  and  that  they  were  served  lunch.   Of  course,  at  both  of  these 
meetings  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  briefly  with  them,  although  I  was 
not  involved  in  any  strategic  discussions  or  planning  in  any  way  because 
I  was  not  involved  in  the  campaign,  really. 

After  that  I  was  very  impressed  with  everybody.   I  think  back  on  it  now 
and  I  just  thought  what  a  warm  sincere  person  Winfield  Dunn  seemed  like. 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  Lamar  Alexander's  intellect  and  although  I  was 
impressed  even  more  the  more  contact  I  had  with  him,  I  never  told  him  this 
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although  he  goes  to  my  church  and  I  consider  him  a  fairly  good  friend 
of  mine.   I  am  not  too  sure  but  that  Lamar  is  not  the  most  intellectual 
person  that  I  have  ever  been  around.   I  remember  times  during  the  cam- 
paign when  we  were  sitting  around  during  the  general  election  and  he 
would  be  sitting  in  a  room  with  fifteen  or  twenty  people  grappling  with 
a  problem  of  some  kind  that,  to  me,  anyway,  and  most  of  the  people  in 
the  room  that  were  there  was  not  a  good  solution  or  that  there  was  not 
an  organized  approach  to  take  to  the  problem.   And  it  seemed  inevitably 
Lamar  would  come  out  with  a  very  simple  organized  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem.  When  he  finished  explaining  it  everybody  in  the  room  sort  of  sat 
there  thinking,  "Why  didn't  I  think  of  that?"   It  seems  awfully  simple. 

I  just  think  Lamar  ran  a — although  I  had  no  experience  at  drawing 
— I  think  the  fact  that  Winfield  Dunn  won  speaks  to  it  some.   I  just  be- 
lieve Lamar  ran  an  excellent  campaign  for  Winfield  Dunn  and  think  he  is 
a  fine  person. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  is  a  minor  point,  but  to  be  so  success- 

ful in  this  campaign,  why  was  Lamar  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  own  campaign  four  years  later? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Well,  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for 

that.   Now  I  am  no  political  expert,  but  I 
will  pass  along  my  impressions.   First  of  all,  I  think  in  1970  the  Re- 
publican Party  had  an  exceptional  candidate!   I  think  Winfield  Dunn 
could  shake  somebody's  hand  and  look  them  in  the  eye  and  the  person 
would  just  melt.   You  just  knew  and  there  was  no  question  that  they  were 
not  only  going  to  vote  for  him  but  work  for  him  after  they  met  him.   I 
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think  this  individual  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Lamar  is  not  a  real  outgoing  person.   He  is,  I  think — and  I  don't 
mean  this  in  a  critical  way  because  I  like  him  very  much — but  he  is  not 
the  kind  of  person  that  exudes  warmth.   Lamar  is  a  little  bit  more  re- 
served— reserved  is  not  the  word.   He  does  not  convey  to  others  the 
warmth  that  Winfield  Dunn  does,  plus  the  fact  that  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference running  a  campaign  and  being  a  candidate.   I  am  certain  that 
Lamar  had  a  great  deal  to  say  with  how  his  campaign  was  run.   On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  are  a  candidate  you  have  got  enough  things  to  worry 
about  without  the  day  to  day  operations  of  your  campaign. 

Although  I  think  Lamar  had  some  able  people  working  for  him  in  1974, 
I  know  his  input  and  activities  were  not  the  same  in  '74  as  they  were  in 
'70.   Then  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  politics — the  Republican 
Party  in  particular — after  the  scandals  in  Washington,  and  a  very  well 
known  name  in  Ray  Blanton  who  had  been  a  congressman  for  several  terms 
and  had  run  an  unsuccessful  race  in  '72  against  Howard  Baker.   Just  name 
recognition  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.   Most  of  the  average  citizens  in 
Tennessee  didn't  know  who  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign  manager  was  probably. 
Lamar  Alexander,  although  to  folks  involved  in  politics — Republican  or 
Democratic  politics — were  very  familiar  with  his  name,  the  average  John 
Q.  Public  was  not  as  aware  of  Lamar,  I  don't  think.   I  think  it  was  a 
combination  of  a  lot  of  things.   As  many  problems  as  the  Dunn  adminis- 
tration had,  and  we  did  have  some  problems,  I  firmly  believe  that 
Winfield  Dunn  could  have  run  for  reelection,  and  had  he  run  that  he 
would  have  won.   I  believe  if  he  could  have  succeeded  himself,  I  be- 
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lieve  he  would  have  run  and  if  he  ran  he  would  have  been  reelected. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  rather  believe  that  you  are  right.   I 

think  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  would 
have  made  a  better  showing.   I  think  he  might  well  have  won.   I  suppose 
in  '70  it  was  a  combination  of  a  candidate  and  the  circumstance. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Again,  I  say  that  so  many  times  and  I  can 

think  of  some  particulars  but  I  don't  want 
to  jump  too  far  ahead  of  ourselves  here.   But  so  many  times,  you  know, 
when  he  was  interested  in  every  single  person  he  saw — it  wasn't  like  he 
was  on  an  assembly  line  shaking  hands  at  a  reception.   Or  if  he  was 
walking  through  a  crowd,  he  would  stop  and  pause  and  look  every  fellow 
in  the  eye.   He  was  sincere  about  it  and  the  people  could  tell  he  was 
sincere  about  it.   You  could  see  these  old  ladies — you  know — as  if  they 
were  going  to  faint  (laughter)  when  he  talked  with  them.   Lamar  just 
didn't  convey  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Individual  personal  qualities.   Certainly 

not  every  candidate  has  them. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  That's  right.   It's  a  real  asset  for  candi- 

dates to  have  or  I  suppose  anybody  to  have 
them.   He  thoroughly  enjoyed  campaigning.   I  remember  just  as  a  general 
comment.   My  metabolism  is  such  that  I  need  more  than  a  couple  of  hours 
sleep  a  night  to  be  able  to  function.   And  we  would  be  on  our  feet  all 
day  long  shaking  hands  and  talking  with  people  and  giving  a  speech  or 
two  or  three  or  four  in  a  day.   While  he  was  doing  that  of  course,  when 
we  stopped  some  place  I  could  pretty  much  sit  down  and  have  a  cigarette 
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or  coffee  or  a  coke  and  rest  and  take  it  easy  while  he  was  working  the 
hardest.   When  we  would  get  into  a  motel  on  any  given  night,  of  course, 
he  had  probably  been  to  a  dinner  that  night  and  given  a  speech  that 
night  and  it  was  usually  fairly  late  when  we  got  in  and  I  mean  I  was 
just  exhausted  and  here  I  am  twenty  years  younger  than  he  was.   And  I 
would  just  go  in  and  crash  in  my  bedroom!   Something  would  come  up  and 
I  would  be  saying  good  night  to  him  and  here  it  would  be  10  or  11  or 
12  o'clock  at  night  and  he  would  still  be  in  there  writing  a  speech  or 
reading  a  position  paper  or  polishing  up  a  speech  or  reading  something. 
First  thing,  he  was  always  up  before  I  was  in  the  morning.   If  he  was 
depending  on  me  to  be  an  alarm  clock,  he  was  in  real  trouble.   He'd  be 
up  and  at  them  in  the  morning  charged  up  and  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  the 
sun  came  up ! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  sleep  did  he  need  at  night? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  We  had  a  very  irregular  schedule  because 

sometimes  you  would  have  a  situation  where 
you  might  have  to.  .  .   Say  you  were  going  to  the  Alcoa  plant  and  they 
had  a  shift  change  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  you  were  there  at 
6:05,  you  have  missed  the  whole  thing!   So  we  had  early  morning  things 
like  that,  and  then  sometimes  you  started  out  traveling  somewhere  the 
next  morning  and  you  may  not  have  anything  til  8  or  9  o'clock.   I'd  say 
he  functioned  exceptionally  well  for  four  to  six  hours  of  sleep  a  night. 
That's  not  the  case  for  me! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  during  the  campaign  and  there  was 

a  great  deal  of  incentive.   From  your  ex- 
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perience  with  him  through  the  administration  did  he  still  continue  to 
function  on  that  level? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Oh  yes.   He's  usually  in  the  office  before 

any  of  the  staff  got  there,  for  example. 
He  wouldn't  come  in  generally  real  early  in  the  morning,  but  he  would 
get  to  the  office  I  suppose  between  7:00  and  7:30  on  a  day  when  he  was 
going  to  be  at  the  office.   Now  there  were  times,  of  course,  when  he 
was  out  of  town  or  he  might  have  had  a  breakfast  meeting  or  something 
away  from  the  office  in  the  morning.   He  started  off  usually  at  a  staff 
meeting,  I  guess,  at  7:30  or  8:00  every  morning  and  like  I  say  he  was 
usually  there  before  anybody  else.   He  was  there  generally  when  he  was 
in  the  office  between  7:00  and  7:30. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  administration  everybody  worked  exception- 
ally long  hours.   Many  was  the  night  when  I  didn't  leave  the  office  the 
first  seven  to  nine  months  of  the  administration  until  10:00  or  11:00 
or  12:00  at  night.   But  I  wouldn't  say  that  he  stayed  at  the  office  real 
late  at  night  usually.   He  so  often  had  some  other  function  after  work 
was  over — he  had  to  go  to  or  had  to  make  a  speech  somewhere.   Even  if  it 
was  just  a  social  function,  it  was  not  your  8-hour-day  type  job  when  you 
are  governor,  I  can  tell  you  that  much!   (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  energy  was  certainly  an  asset  to  him. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  It  was  indeed! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  in  terms  of  your  getting  into  the  cam- 

paign, when  did  that  happen  and  how  did  that 
happen? 
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MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Like  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  met  the  candi- 

date then  and  his  staff  people  in  late 
August  and  really  did  like  them.   Jerry  Smith,  who  was  my  boss  at  the 
time  at  Vanderbilt,  knew  that  I  was  for  him  in  the  primary  and  knew 
that  I  was  planning  to  go  into  the  army  in  November  and  knew  my  circum- 
stances about  getting  a  really  full-time  job  starting  a  career.   And  he 
strongly  encouraged  me  to  try  to  join  the  campaign.   I  explained, 
"Jerry,  I  am  not  from  Tennessee  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  politics, 
much  less  Tennessee  politics!" 

The  extent  of  my  travels  in  Tennessee  was  driving  1-40  between  Nash- 
ville and  Memphis  and  Nashville  and  Knoxville  and  going  through  Chatta- 
nooga on  the  interstate.   So  I  did  Union  County  from  Greene  County  and 
back  then. 

He  said,  "Well,  you  don't  have  to  know  those  sort  of  things."  What 
he  suggested  I  do,  I'd  think  that  they  probably  need  some  advance  men. 
What  the  function  of  an  advance  man  is  to  go  ahead  of  the  candidate, 
maybe  a  day  or  two  days  and  sometimes  a  week,  depending  upon  like  if  you 
are  having  a  big  kick-off.   And  when  you  had  the  big  kick-off  in  Knox- 
ville— the  official  campaign  kick-off — there  was  a  lot  of  man  hours  put 
into  that  and  a  lot  of  people  working  on  it.   An  advance  man  might  go 
there  a  week  before  that  and  kind  of  coordinate  getting  things  ready. 
Well,  you  wouldn't  have  to  know  anything  about  politics,  it  was  a  matter 
of  logistics  and  advertising  which  I  didn't  have  any  experience  in  ei- 
ther.  So  I  thought  it  sounded  like  fun. 

Jerry  kept  telling  me,  "Chip,  you're  a  fool  if  you  don't.   You've 
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got  nothing  to  lose.  It  would  just  be  a  great  experience  and  you  would 
meet  a  lot  of  good  people  and  everything." 

So  I  went  down  and  met  with  David  White  and  I  told  David  what  Jerry 
had  told  me  and  what  my  experience  background  was — which  was  none  or  no- 
thing.  And  David  said,  "Well,  Chip,  that  is  just  great!   We  need  some 
advance  men.   We'd  love  to  have  you  come  to  work  for  us,  unfortunately, 
we  have  a  very  tight  budget.   If  you  would  be  willing  to  work  for  ex- 
penses only  we'd  be  very  happy  for  you  to  come  to  work." 

Well,  I  was  married  at  the  time,  and  still  am  married.   I  got  mar- 
ried when  I  was  a  senior  in  college  right  before  my  senior  year  so  I 
had  been  married  right  at  a  year  at  the  time.   I  just  couldn't,  as  in- 
teresting as  it  sounded  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  had  things  not  developed 
the  way  they  did,  I  could  be  looking  back  and  kicking  myself  for  not 
paying  them  for  letting  me  go  to  work.   I  just  couldn't  afford  to  work 
for  nothing.   It  was  just  as  simple  as  that.   I  had  an  apartment  that  I 
had  to  pay  rent  on  and  I  had  to  feed  my  wife  amd  myself  and  I  just 
couldn't  do  that.   So  I  thanked  David  and  told  him  that  I  appreciated 
his  offer,  but  that  I  couldn't  do  that  and  that  I  would  do  whatever  I 
could  here  in  Nashville  on  a  volunteer  basis  and  bid  him  adieu. 

Well,  I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  it.   I  went  back  to  work  at 
Vanderbilt  and  about  three  or  four  days  later  I  got  home  from  work,  my 
wife  said  that  Lamar  Alexander  had  called  and  wanted  me  to  call  him. 
At  the  time  when  I  talked  with  David,  David  asked  me  what  I  thought  I 
needed  to  make.   I  said,  "Well,  I'm  a  college  graduate  and  I  am  not 
coming  here  looking  for  a  job  to  get  rich,  I  just  need  subsistence." 
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So  I  think  I  told  him  at  the  time  it  seemed  reasonable  to  me  to  make 
$^00. 00  a  month.   That  was  less  than  vhat  I  was  making  at  Vanderbilt 
although  I  was  making  not  a  lot  of  money  there.   But  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week  for  a  college  graduate  did  not  seem  unreasonable  to  me  at  the  time. 
So  that  was  the  figure  that  I  gave  David  White.   When  I  got  home  my  wife, 
Janet,  told  me  that  Lamar  had  called,  I  thought,  "Good  heavens!   He's  a 
busy  fellow  and  he's  not  calling  just  to  ask  how  I  was  doing."  So  I 
really  was  excited  and  I  called  him.   He  thanked  me  for  calling  him  back 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  still  interested  in  working  in  the  campaign. 
And  I  said  I  certainly  was.   But  as  I  had  explained  to  David  I  just  really 
could  not  work  for  nothing.   He  said,  "Well,  what  would  you  consider  work- 
ing for?" 

I  forget  exactly  how  the  conversation  went,  but  I  think  I  said,  "I 
told  Dave  $^00.00  a  month.   I'm  not  trying  to  make  money  off  of  you  all, 
I  just  need  that  much  to  live  on." 

He  said,  kind  of  talked  around  about  something,  and  I  said  what  were 
you  thinking  about  in  the  beginning? 

He  said,  "Oh,  we  weren't  thinking  about  paying  you  quite  that  much." 

I  said,  "Well,  what  is  the  kind  of  job  you  would  think  I  would  be 
doing?" 

He  said,  "Well,  we  thought  you  would  be  a  good  man  to  travel  with  the 
candidate! " 

I  said,  "Well,  the  salary  is  very  negotiable!   (Laughter)   Golly  that 
sounds  just  fantastic!   I  would  love  to  do  that." 
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He  asked  me  to  come  down  into  the  office,  into  the  campaign  head- 
quarters, which  I  did  without  settling  on  a  salary.   I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  making.   As  it  turned  out,  I  was  making  $350.00  a  month  which  was  fine. 
The  good  thing  about  that  was  I  really  had  no  expenses  except  my  filthy 
cigarette  habit  and  a  pack  of  gum  or  a  coke.   Everything  else — my  meals — 
were  paid  for  and  my  room  was  all  paid  for  so  I  didn't  incur  any  personal 
expenses.   So  my  wife  could  live  on  that  little  bit  of  money  while  she  was 
teaching  school.  We  weren't  going  hungry  at  home. 

I  went  down  and  talked  with  Lamar  and  Lee  at  Lamar's  office  at  the 
Parkway  Towers  where  the  state  campaign  headquarters  were  in  Nashville. 
I  can  remember  I  was  just  real  excited  and  they  kind  of  outlined  my  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  me  and  told  me  they  wanted  me  to  go  to  work  the 
next  day.   (Laughter)   I  believe  this  was  a  Friday  that  I  talked  with  him. 
And  it  turned  out  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  work  until  the  next  Monday  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

But  they  told  me  what  my  duties  and  responsibilities  would  be  and  they 
understood  it  to  be  a  learning  process  to  begin  with.  One  thing  that  they 
brought  up  was  that  they  asked  me  if  I  smoked. 

And  I  said,  "Yes."  The  governor  is  a  reformed  smoker. 
They  asked  me,  "Would  you  consider  giving  up  smoking?" 
I  said,  "I  have  been  trying  to  quit  and  this  would  give  me  a  good  ex- 


cuse. " 


And  they  said,  "Well,  that's  good  because  Winfield  does  not  like  to  be 
around  smoke  all  the  time." 
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I  said,  "That  won't  be  any  problem."   I  remember  later  on  down  the 
road,  I  never  did  really  quit.   I  think  the  first  three  weeks  that  I 
worked  for  him  I  never  smoked  in  front  of  him,  but  every  time  we  got  off 
a  plane  or  he  went  to  make  a  speech  I  made  a  mad  dash  for  the  corner  and 
lit  up  a  cigarette.   (Laughter)   I  remember  I  did  smoke  Hav-a-Tampa  Jew- 
els— little  cigars.   I  smoked  them  a  little  while  around  him  until  I  got 
to  know  him  better.  When  we  were  in  planes,  for  example,  or  in  enclosed 
cars  or  in  small  rooms  I  refrained  from  smoking.   It  bothered  him,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  great  things  about  him,  the  smoke  not  only  bothered 
him  personally,  but  he  said  this  many  times,  the  thing  that  bothers  him 
most  is  that  he  hates  to  see  somebody  doing  that  to  themselves.   He  is  a 
man  trained  in  the  healing  arts  and  he  said  so  many  times  not  only  to  me 
but  to  others.   "You  know  what  you  are  doing  to  yourself."  That  is  what 
troubles  him  more  than  the  fact  that  somebody  is  blowing  smoke  in  his  face 
really . 

We  had  that  meeting  and  they  explained  to  me  what  my  primary  function 
would  be  is  to  really  keep  the  candidate  on  schedule.   (I'll  try  to  keep 
the  terminology  in  the  same  vein  that  it  was  at  the  time.)   Keeping  him  on 
schedule  when  there  was  a  very  very  tight  schedule  and  the  candidate  when 
it  was  time  to  move  on  to  somewhere  else,  I  had  to  be  the  bad  guy.   The 
candidate  always  had  to  act  as  though  it  wasn't  true,  but  it  was.   He 
didn't  want  to  leave  90%   of  the  time.   Gosh,  he  could  have  such  a  good 
time  here,  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  anywhere,  but  he  had  another  meet-  ■ 
ing  with  500  people  and  we  may  be  here  with  a  hundred  people  and  500 
waiting  for  him  down  the  road  and  I  had  to  be  the  guy  that  said,  "Win- 
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field,  ve  just  have  to  go!   We're  late  and  John  Doe  and  his  group  are 
down  in  the  next  county  and  they  are  expecting  us.   We  are  keeping  them 
waiting."  And  that  sort  of  thing. 

That  was  one  of  my  primary  functions — to  keep  him  on  schedule  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  was  a  real  job.  Another  thing  was  just  to  look  after 
him  as  far  as  making  sure  his  clothes — this  makes  me  sound  like  a  valet — 
and  I  remember  some  people  used  to  say  that  I  was  the  governor's  driver 
which  was  not  true  at  all.   I  never  drove  a  single  vehicle  during  the  cam- 
paign.  You  know,  to  make  sure  his  clothes  were  cleaned  and  to  make  sure 
that  he  had  his  shoes  polished.   I  didn't  do  it  myself,  but  I  made  sure 
that  those  things  were  done.   I  shouldn't  say  that,  because  I  did  polish 
his  shoes  occasionally.   I  did  things  like  I  carried  a  300  pound  brief- 
case with  me  that  had  all  kinds  of  position  papers  and  speeches  and  sched- 
ules and  campaign  paraphenalia  like  bumper  stickers,  buttons  and  things 
like  that . 

At  various  places  we  went  to,  especially  in  the  more  rural  areas, 
people  had  difficulty.   Bumper  stickers  and  buttons  were  going  like  hot 
cakes  and  you  couldn't  keep  I them] ,  although  the  people  in  Nashville  did 
a  fantastic  job  in  getting  supplies  to  various  locations.   Not  only 
would  the  general  public  in  a  place  you  might  be  have  different  campaign 
paraphenalia,  but  the  headquarters  might  have  run  out  or  something  and 
hadn't  gotten  their  month's  supply.   We  carried  a  lot  of  that  junk  around 
plus  his  briefcase  which  if  mine  was  300  pounds  his  was  600  pounds.   For 
a  time  during  the  campaign  I  carried  a  third  briefcase  that  had  a  tele- 
phone in  it.   I  looked  like  a  porter  running  around  most  of  the  time. 
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I  had  junk  all  over  the  place  plus  our  suitcases  with  our  clothes. 

I  tried  to  keep  him  on  schedule  and  tried  to  take  care  of  the  per- 
sonal things  for  which  I  was  to  take  care  of.   If  he  wanted  a  coke  or  if 
he  wanted  a  pack  of  gum  or  Certs  or  something  like  that.   He  was  busy  all 
the  time  so  that  I  just  tried  to  set  a  coke  down  next  to  the  table  where 
he  was  or  something  like  that. 

Then  another  function  was,  depending  upon  the  schedule  and  where  we 
were  and  what  was  going  on,  at  almost  every  stop  during  the  day  I  would 
call  back  to  Nashville  to  find  out  if  there  was  some  late-breaking  news 
that  we  should  know  about  out  in  the  field.   It's  really  interesting  and 
it  is  really  a  shame  more  people  are  not  involved  in  a  campaign.   I  think 
you'll  find  I that  to]  folks  who  have  worked  in  a  campaign  there  is  just 
nothing  like  it.   It  is  an  entirely  different  experience  than  anything 
else  I  have  ever  been  involved  with.  There  are  some  folks  who  make  a 
career  out  of  being  involved  in  a  campaign.   I  think  it  could  become  a 
real  drain  on  you  to  do  that.   I  don't  have  any  desire  to  be  a  full-time 
politician  or  politico.   But  it  is  really  interesting  the  different  things 
that  I  have  been  involved  in  now  in  three  different  campaigns — Dunn  cam- 
paign in  '70,  Baker  campaign  in  '72  and  the  Lamar  Alexander's  campaign 
of  '7^ — in  different  degrees.   It  is  just  real  interesting  how  a  campaign 
works.   I  would  call  back  to  Nashville  and  there  might  be  something  par- 
ticular that  Lamar  and  Lee  had  decided  the  governor  really  needed. 
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MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         If  we  were  in  East  Tennessee  somewhere  and  we 

rarely  got  to  see  television  or  listen  to  the 
radio',  World  War  III  could  have  started  somewhere  and  we  might  not  have 
known  about  it.   I  called  back,  and  there  might  be  a  particular  tack  that 
needed  to  be  taken  on  a  given  day  because  of  an  occurrence,  or  because  of 
what  the  opponent  had  said  or  various  things  might  have  come  up.  When 
I'd  call  back  to  Nashville  I'd  tell  them  how  things  had  gone  to  that 
point  in  the  day  and  whether  he  got  a  good  reception,  about  how  many 
people  were  there,  and  whether  we  were  on  schedule  and  if  we  had  been  late 
somewhere  and  if  the  governor  had  said  anything  particularly  significant 
that  I  thought  of.   And  if  he  had  addressed  in  fact  himself  to  some  of  the 
things  that  we  had  planned  for  him  to  address  himself  to,  because  the 
press  releases  were  done  out  of  Nashville  by  Ralph  Griffith  who  was  the 
governor's  press  secretary. 

Ralph  was  the  fourth  person  whom  I  neglected  to  tell  you  came  down 
from  Washington.   Ralph  Griffith  was  Howard  Baker's  press  secretary  and 
he  came  down  to  be  the  press  secretary  in  the  campaign.   I  don't  know  how 
I  could  have  neglected  to  mention  him  earlier.   I  just  talked  with  him 
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last  week.   He's  back  in  Washington. 

Ralph  would  say,  "Well,  Chip  did  Winfield  bring  up  the  point  about 
that  X  road  needed  to  be  widened  and  repaved  or  that  they  really  needed  a 
vocational  school  in  this  area,"  or  something  like  that  so  that  he  would 
know  if  it  was  all  right  for  him  to  say  in  the  press  release,  "Winfield 
Dunn  in  McMinnville  today  said,  'such  and  such'.   So  I  would  report  those 
sort  of  things  back  to  them.   In  turn,  they  might  say  to  me  that  John  J. 
Hooker  said  something  about  capital  punishment  today  and  you  might  mention 
to  Winfield  that  he  ought  to  say  or  make  some  comment  as  to  his  feelings 
on  capital  punishment  today.   And  if  you  will  let  me  know  the  next  time 
you  call  that  he  did  say  that,  then  I  will  put  out  a  press  release  saying, 
"In  Cleveland,  this  afternoon  Winfield  Dunn  said  this  about  capital  pun- 
ishment," and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Those  were  basically  what  I  was  supposed  to  be  doing.   One  further 
thing  which  the  second  day  I  was  working  I  had  a  real  problem  with.   There 
were  also  things  that  I  was  asked  to  insure  that  the  governor  saw  so  and 
so  in  a  particular  county  because  he  was  the  candidate's  campaign  chairman 
in  that  county.   "You  really  need  to  stick  with  him.   He's  a  good  man  and 
he'll  lead  you  around,"  and  this  sort  of  thing.   There  were  also  times 
when  they  would  say,  "John  Doe  is  in  this  county  and  he  is  really  bad  news. 
He's  with  the  radical  faction  or  he's  a  liar  and  you  want  to  keep  the  can- 
didate away  from  him.   He  will  tie  him  up,"  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

I  tried   to  stay  on  the  lookout  for  those  to  make  sure  that  the  candi- 
date got  to  the  right  people  at  the  right  time  and  right  place  and  tried 
to  keep  him  away  from  them — like  not  let  him  get  tied  up  with  someone. 
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It  wasn't  that  he  "would  not  speak  to  someone,  tut  really  keep  him  moving. 
And  that  was  a  real  chore  because  he  did  thoroughly  enjoy  where  he  was 
just  about  every  time  and  hated  to  move  on,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
people  didn't  want  him  to  move  on  either.   Sometimes  when  we  left  a  town 
they  probably  said,  "I  don't  know  who  that  punk  kid  was,  but  he  sure  was 
a  pain  with  him."  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  people  didn't  say  that  sort 
of  thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  they  should  not  have  said  that  about  Win- 

field  Dunn. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         If  they  wanted  to  say  that  about  me,  that  was 

fine  because  my  name  wasn't  on  the  ballot.   But 
no,  Winfield  Dunn  ...  I  just  can't  think  of  a  place  that  we  left  that 
I  didn't  feel  that  people  felt  awfully  good  about  the  candidate  when  we 
left.   I  don't  ever  remember  thinking  that,  "we  bombed  there". 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  travel  that  you 

did  during  that  time? 
MR.  CRRISTIANSON:         We  talked  about  that  a  couple  of  times.   I  think 

that  Ralph  Griffith  kept  up  with  that.   The  gov- 
ernor and  I  talked  about  that  a  couple  of  times  and  I  really  believe  that 
Ralph  could  probably  give  you  a  good  idea  of  how  many  miles  we  traveled 
during  the  general  election.   We  were  just  on  the  go  constantly. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  remember  about  how  you  traveled? 

I  believe  you  had  a  plane  before  it  was  over. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Yes  sir,  we  flew  in  a  number  of  different  planes 
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which  the  scheduling  people  responsible  for  our 
transportation  got.   We  did  not  have  a  car  for  example  that  we  drove 
around  in  through  all  the  campaign.   This  was  the  strategy  of  the  campaign; 
you  go  to  places  where  the  voters  are.   With  the  exception  of  extensive 
travels  in  upper  East  Tennessee  and  in  the  rural  areas  there — although  we 
did  take  a  three  day  trip  through  rural  West  Tennessee — mostly,  if  you 
look  back  over  the  schedule  we  went  to  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Memphis 
and  Chattanooga,  Tri-Cities  area.   You  hit  those  places  over  and  over 
again. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  have  a  majority  of  voters  in  a  hand- 

full  of  counties. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Right.   We  traveled  most  by  plane.   We  went  in 

a  Winnebago  type  thing.   Then  we  had  a  bus  trip 
through  upper  East  Tennessee.   That  was  when  Bill  Brock  was  running  for 
the  senate.   Jimmy  Quillen,  a  long  time  Congressman  in  the  First  District 
of  Tennessee  went  with  us,  which  I  think  was  a  very  successful  trip.   It 
was  real  good  for  Bill  Brock  and  beneficial  for  Winfield  Dunn.   And  I  don't 
know  if  Jimmy  Quillen  needed  any  help,  but  it  was  good.   (chuckle) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  you  had  complete  cooperation  from 

Jimmy  Quillen? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         As  far  as  my  personal  dealings,  Jimmy  and  his 

people  were  very  cooperative.   They  gave  ex- 
tensive lip  service  to  us  and  to  the  then  the  candidate  and  us  when  we 
were  there.   I  know  for  a  fact  that  people  that  worked  up  there — for 
example,  Dale  Young,  who  did  not  even  live  in  the  First  District  Con- 
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gressional  District  and  who  lived  in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
and  was  our  coordinator,  for  the  First  District — had  a  lot  of  problems 
■with  them  because  Jimmy  and  his  people  were  very  very  possessive  of  their 
power  and  influence,  etc.   There  was  no  Dunn  organization.   They  didn't 
want  a  Dunn  organization.   They  wanted  everything  run  through  the  Quillen 
people  which  was  probably  not  all  that  bad  except  I  don't  think  anybody 
likes  to  be  dictated  to  and  told  that  you  can  do  this  and  you  can't  do 
that.   There  was  a  little  bit  of  conflict.   I  think  Congressman  Quillen — 
again  I,  personally,  during  the  campaign  didn't  have  any  problems  at  all 
with  him  or  his  people.   I  think  he  is  a  very  self-centered  person — a  very 
egotistical  man — maybe  all  politicians  are  that  way,  I  guess. 

They  did  not  seem  to  have  any  way  at  all  a  sense  of  cooperation,  like 
John  Duncan  had  in  the  Second  District  or  Lamar  Baker  in  the  Third  or  Dan 
Kuykendall  in  the  Ninth  or  Eighth.   I  guess  sometimes  you  have  some  of  the 
most  problems  with  some  of  your  friends. 

Here  was,  at  that  time  and  it  may  still  be  for  that  matter,  the  most 
Republican  district  in  the  United  States  and  we  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time 
up  there  and  I  suppose,  we  probably  from  the  mechanical  standpoint  as  far 
as  the  campaign  was  concerned  had  more  problems  and  had  to  spend  more  time 
solving  the  little  petty  arguments  and  squabbles  in  the  First  District 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.   (Laughter)   I  think  the  thing  that  was 
kind  of  gratifying  to  the  Dunn  Campaign  workers  after  having  to  go  through 
all  that  and  put  up  with  so  much  of  that  was  to  have  the  governor  to  out- 
poll  Jimmy  in  his  own  district.   That  was  kind  of  nice! 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  says  something  about  his  personality  and 

as  well  as  his  organization. 
MR.  CHRISTIAHSON :         It  really  does.   I'll  tell  you,  and  I  am  getting 

a  little  bit  ahead  of  myself,  I'll  never  forget 
this.   It  was  the  night  that  I  knew  that  Winfield  was  going  to  win.   We 
were  up  at  Dobbyns -Bennett  High  School  for  a  really  big  rally  up  there — 
a  dinner  in  the  high  school  cafeteria. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  what  city? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         In  Kingsport ,  I  guess.   Where  ever  Dobbyns- 

Bennett  High  School  is  which  is  real  nice.   I 
think  it  was  Kingsport.   I  think  it  was  about  the  end  of  [the]  first  week 
or  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  October  and  we  were  rolling  along 
and  things  were  clicking  right  along  and  things  looked  better  every  day. 
We  had  a  delicious  meal  at  the  thing.   Bill  Brock  spoke  and  Jimmy  spoke. 
I  think  that  everybody  that  had  anything  to  do  with  Republican  politics 
in  the  First  District  spoke  at  that  thing  and  it  was  really  long.  All 
the  legislative  candidates  got  up  and  said  their  piece.   Bill  Brock,  whom 
I  respect  very  much  and  think  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  but  he  is  a  very 
poor  public  speaker  in  my  opinion,  gave  a  rather  lengthy,  dry  speech. 
Jimmy  Quillen,  whom  I  also  think  is  a  poor  public  speaker,  gave  a  rather 
lengthy  dry  speech.   The  thing  went  on  and  on,  and  I  for  one  was  about 
to  fall  asleep.   It  was  a  good  group  of  people  and  good  food,  and  it  was 
a  good  rally,  but  the  governor  was  the  last  to  speak.   Howard  Baker  spoke 
— anybody  who  was  in  that  area  of  the  county  spoke  at  that  thing.   It  went 
on  and  on  and  on  and  I  was  about  to  fall  asleep.   How  dull  can  you  get. 
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And  Winfield  Dunn  got  up  there.   And  the  whole  audience  felt  that  way 
and  you  could  sense  [they  were  thinking] ,  "When  is  this  thing  going  to  be 
over  with.'"   I  mean  he  gave  the  best  speech  that  I  had  ever  heard  him  give 
in  the  campaign.   He  had  those  people  jumping  up  and  down,  clapping  and 
stamping  and  yelling  and  cheering.   From  a  semi-consciousness  they  just 
came  to  life.   It  was  remarkable  how  the  whole  thing  just  turned  around 
after  dragging  for  so  long.   I  remember  thinking:   "This  is  it!   If  they 
are  this  fired  up  up  here,  we  are  in  like  Flynn.   They  just  went  crazy. 
[They]  really  did!" 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  may  illustrate  something  important.   Why 

was  his  speech  so  effective? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         First  of  all,  the  governor  is  a  good  joke  teller. 

He  told  a  couple  of  very  clever  jokes,  I  thouhgt. 
I  don't  remember  what  the  jokes  were,  as  I  recall.   I  think  he  probably 
made  a  couple  that  he  knew  well.   I  don't  know  why  it  was  so  effective 
except  he  said  in  a  very  well  presented  way  what  those  people  wanted  to 
hear,  I  guess.   And  the  way  they  wanted  to  hear  it.   He  didn't  just  get 
up  there  and  say  "I  am  Winfield  Dunn  and  I  need  your  help.   I  need  your 
vote  and  I  appreciate  your  coming."   [spoken  in  a  lackadaisical  way]   He 
just  hit  on  meaty  issues  and  what  was  going  on,  but  it  just  struck  the 
right  chord  of  at  least  99%   of  the  people  in  there.   They  just  literally 
came  to  life  when  he  got  up  there.   I  think  also  upper  East  Tennessee  has 
felt  like  a  step-child  for  so  many  years,  has  never  had  a  viable — in  fifty 
years — a  viable  Republican  candidate  for  governor.   People  sensed  that 
here  they  had  a  chance  to  elect  a  Republican  governor  even  though  he  was 
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from  the  far -western  part  of  the  state. 

They  were  excited  about  that  in  addition  to  being  excited  about  the 
person  the  man — Winfield  Dunn.   I  think  both  of  those  things  played  a 
part  in  their  enthusiasm.   He  just  knocked  them  dead.   I  think  Ralph 
Griffith  was  up  there  from  Nashville  and  there  were  several  people  from 
the  state  headquarters  that  were  there.   I  really  don't  know  how  to  ex- 
plain it.   I  never  will  forget  that  night  and  I  knew  that  night  that  there 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  after  that  night  that  we  were  going  to  win. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  a  long  speech? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         I  don't  recall  the  governor  ever  giving  what  I 

would  call  a  long  speech.   It  was  not  just  a 
quick  pep  talk  and  he  sat  down.  And  of  course  he  is  and  was  a  good  speaker. 
The  length  of  time  does  not  necessarily  dictate  whether  or  not  you  thought 
it  was  a  long  speech,  depending  on  how  you  respond  to  what  is  said  and  how 
it  was  said.   I  don't  think  it  was  long.   I  don't  think  it  was  brief  ei- 
ther.  The  most  he  spoke  at  one  time  was  about  twenty  minutes.   That  would 
be  the  maximum  length  of  time  that  he  would  talk.   I'd  say  this  one  ran 
around  ten  or  fifteen  minutes .   Time  flies  too  when  you  are  having  fun  and 
it  could  be  because  I  was  having  fun.   A  half  an  hour  for  all  I  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  any  rate,  you  thought  it  was  a  turning  point 

in  the  campaign  or  you  felt  he  would  win. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         I  was  confident  after  he  won  the  primary.   I 

thought  he  had  a  real  good  chance  to  win  the 
general  election.   I  wouldn't  have  bet  money  at  that  time.   That  night, 
there  was  no  question  in  my  mind  is  what  I  mean.   I  don't  necessarily 
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mean  that  it  was  a  turning  point,  but  that  solidified  my  feeling  and  erad- 
icated any  doubts  that  I  had.   If  I  had  doubts,  which  I  guess  I  had  some, 
prior  to  that  time,  after  that  night  I  would  have  bet  the  family  farm  that 
we  were  going  to  win.   If  those  people  up  there  were  going  to  be  that 
fired  up,  I  knew  how  the  people  in  Memphis  felt  and  the  general  feeling 
that  you  would  get  from  the  other  places  that  we  had  been. 

Of  course,  it  had  been  explained  to  me  by  folks  a  lot  more  knowledge- 
able than  I  in  politics  that  we  were  going  to  get  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  vote  in  East  Tennessee.   You  were  fairly  well  guaranteed  a  fairly 
sizeable  percentage.   The  key  was  to  get  as  many  as  you  could  out  to  vote, 
you  know.   To  get  them  out  in  droves  to  vote.   That  key  was  the  key  to  me 
because  if  they  were  that  excited  about  it  they  were  going  to  vote  and 
they  were  going  to  make  sure  that  their  friends  voted  and  their  family 
voted.   So  that  was  what  made  me  know.   I  knew  we  were  going  to  get  those 
peoples'  votes.   If  they  voted,  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Winfield  Dunn — 
the  ones  that  were  there.   But  after  that  speech  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  each  and  every  person  in  there  were  going  to  make  sure  that  they 
voted  that  day  and  they  were  going  to  make  sure  that  anybody  they  had  any 
control  or  any  influence  over  were  going  to  vote  too. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  he  organize  his  speeches? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         He  had  you  know  about  two  or  three  basic  speeches, 

Then  there  were  additions  and  deletions  to  those 
speeches  depending  upon  where  we  were  and  if  there  was  a  particular  subject 
that  he  wanted  to  place  emphasis  on.   He  very  rarely — he  was  not  the  kind 
that  read  the  speech  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.   Very  often  he  had 
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nothing  at  all.   He  might  have  a  little  piece  of  paper  with  some  outline 
on  it.   But  after  awhile  in  the  standard  everyday  kind  of  speeches  he 
didn't  have  anything  at  all  to  refer  to.   Now  when  there  were  speeches 
like  the  kick-off  in  Knoxville  he  had  a  very  well  prepared,  typed  out 
and  well  thought-out  and  very  much  discussed  speech.   Matter  of  fact,  we 
went  up  the  week-end  prior  to  the  Knoxville  Kick-off  and  went  up  into  a 
remote  cabin  area  with  no  phones  or  anything  outside  of  Knoxville.   Lamar 
and  Lee,  David  White  and  Ralph  Griffith  and  the  campaign  headquarters 
people  were  there  because  this  was  the  big  Kick-off — the  big  deal  to 
formally  kick  off  the  general  election  campaign.   And  they  went  over  and 
over  and  under  what  was  going  to  be  in  that  speech,  and  that  was  very  well 
thought  out  and  detailed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Tell  me  more  about  that  kick-off  meeting — when 

and  where? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         It  was  in  the  Knoxville  auditorium — civic  arena 

or  civic  auditorium  or  whatever  they  call  it 
there.  Roger  Kesley  who  was  also  on  the  Governor's  staff  and  whose  father 
was  Commissioner  of  General  Services  (Howard  Kesley  is  his  father)  worked 
there.  Roger,  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Graham  Hunter — who  had 
worked  in  Howard  Baker's  campaign  and  who  in  I966  and  had  worked  in  Wash- 
ington also — were  in  charge  of  that  kick-off  as  far  as  getting  the  pub- 
licity and  the  balloons  and  the  bands  there  and  organizing  transportation 
for  people  to  come  and  that  sort  of  thing.   They  did  a  super  job.   It  was 
a  great  job  I  thought. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  was  this  held? 
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MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         In  Knoxville  in  the  city  auditorium  there.   It 

was  packed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Of  course,  I  have  that.   It  would  seem  to  me 

like  that  was  probably  the  second  or  third  week 
in  September.   I  know  exactly  when  it  was.   It  was  September  15th.   My 
anniversary  was  the  13th  and  I  was  incommunicado  in  the  mountains  on  my 
first  anniversary,  which  was  a  Sunday.   And  the  kick-off  was  on  Monday 
the  lUth.   I  believe  it  was  Monday  the  lUth.   It  could  have  been  Tuesday 
the  15th,  but  I  believe  it  was  Monday  the  lUth. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  this  was  preceeded  by  the  planning  session 

in  the  mountains? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Now,  if  I'm  not  mistaken  this  was  Houston  God- 

dard's  cabin.   Houston  is  a  former  state  sena- 
tor and  he  and  his  family  are  very  prominent.   He  is  back  in  a  law  prac- 
tice back  in  Maryville.   One  of  the  cabins  belonged  to  his  family  and  one 
of  the  cabins  might  have  belonged  to  Lamar  Alexander's  parents.   There 
were  about  like  four  or  five  little  cabins — very  rustic — out  in  the  woods 
— really  nice.  We  spent  that  week-end.   There  were  no  phones  even  up 
there.   It  was  a  very  restful  week-end,  but  a  lot  of  work  done  and  I  know 
it  was  good  for  the  governor  to  be  able  to  take  a  couple  of  days  out. 
That's  the  only  time  that  I  can  think  of  where  we  took  any  time  out  during 
the  whole  campaign  and  just  did  nothing  as  far  as  campaigning. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  preparing  the  speech  was  done  at  that  time. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         There  was  a  lot  of  time  spent  on  that  speech. 
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A  lot  of  group  effort.   You  know  everybody  was 
sitting  around  the  room  and  they  were  going  over  paragraph  by  paragraph 
and  rewrote  and  rewrote,  juggled  stuff.   I  think  David  and  Lee  and  Lamar 
were  primarily  responsible — and  David  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  way  it 
started — the  basic  format.   They  just  refined  and  refined  and  refined  un- 
til they  came  up  with  the  final  draft.   I  personally  had  very  little  to 
do  with  that.   I  was  involved  and  I  guess  I  might  have  thrown  a  little 
something  every  now  and  then.   Basically,  I  didn't  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
that . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  auditorium  was  filled  when  he  delivered  this? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Oh!   That  was  a  real  experience  for  me  too.   You 

know  you  kind  of  get  goose  bumps  and  you  really 
feel  the  adrenalin  pumping.   The  place  was  just  jammed.   The  bands  were 
playing,  the  balloons  were  going  up  and  people  were  screaming  and  hollering 
and  we  came  right  down — as  a  matter  of  fact — I  have  a  newspaper  clipping 
and  you  may  have  too — newspaper  clippings  of  front  pages  of  the  paper  and 
all  where  Betty  &  Winfield's  pictures  were  taken  with  all  confetti  falling 
that  they  had  hooked  up  there  and  the  balloons  dropped.   The  cameramen 
were  coming  down  the  aisle  and  I  was  right  behind  them  and  that  confetti 
falling,  balloons  falling,  the  bands  playing,  the  people  just  clapping, 
stomping  and  cheering.  And  it  was  really  an  exhilerating  experience! 
Boy  it  was  packed!   There  were  people  from  all  over  the  state,  but  of 
course,  East  Tennessee  counties  and  there  were  people  who  had  come  up  from 
Memphis  and  all  for  it  and  Nashville.   I  thought  it  was  very  well  done. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  were  you  usually  while  he  was  making 
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speeches  and  what  were  you  doing? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Well,  it  depended  upon  where  we  were  that  he  was 

making  the  speech,  you  know.   If,  for  example, 
he  was  speaking  to  a  Civitan  group  or  a  Kiwanis  group  or  something  like 
that  at  lunchtime,  I  would  probably  sit  in  some  inconspicuous  spot.   Some- 
times they  had  a  seat  for  me  at  the  head  table  hut  I  preferred  not  to  do 
that.   But  I  would  have  some  inconspicuous  spot  somewhere  relatively  close 
and  I  would  eat  my  lunch  over  there  and  call  back  Nashville  normally  when 
we  stopped  at  a  place  like  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  try  to  judge  audience  reaction  to  his 

speeches? 
MR.  CHRI STI ANSON :         Yes,  and  took  head  counts.   Always  I  had  to  try 

to  think  about,  "We've  gotten  here  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  remove  him  in  a  minute  and  where  are  we  going  next."  I 
always  tried  to  stay  a  little  bit  ahead  of  where  we  were  going  so  that  I 
would  be  figuring  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  the  place,  who  all  I  was 
going  to  ask  to  help  us  get  out ,  make  sure  the  car  was  going  to  be  ready 
and  those  sort  of  things .   Most  of  the  times ,  if  it  was  a  luncheon  he 
would  not — the  minute  he  finished  his  speech — get  up  and  leave.   Usually 
unless  we  were  late  going  somewhere  and  the  thing  dragged  out  too  long  or 
something  like  that,  you  could  sit  back  down  again  and  wait  until  the  meet- 
ing was  over  and  then  we  would  leave.   I'd  say  that  just  to  point  out  that 
I  did  listen  to  speeches  most  of  the  time.   I  wasn't  often  off  doing  some- 
thing else.   I  was  not  usually  doing  something  particular  to  make  things 
run  smoothly  for  where  we  were  at  the  time  because  that  had  been  hopefully 
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done  for  the  next  stop. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Nov  let's  see,  you  traveled  with  him  during  this 

time.   How  did  you  use  the  advance  man? 
MR.  CHRISTIAWSON :         As  it  turned  out  we  really  didn't  have  any.   Be- 
cause of  the  tight  budget  situation  except  very 
"big  events,  we  did  not  have  advance  men.  What  we  did  was  use  the  local 
people  to  do  the  advance  work.   The  campaign  chairman  or  someone  who  was 
involved  in  the  campaign  there  at  the  town  we  were  going  to  was  the  one 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  getting  everything  together  to  make 
sure  our  stay  there  was  fairly  smooth.   That  worked  over  all  fairly  well. 
We  had  some  problems . 

There  was  one  time  I  remember,  and  I  won't  mention  the  name  because 
the  gentleman  later  ran  for  the  state  legislature  and  got  beat,  but  he's 
probably  a  nice  enough  fellow.   The  only  one  time  during  the  campaign 
that  I  really,  really  got  mad  was  when  a  gentleman  in  a  rather  small  county 
— I  think  I  used  the  example  before  like  an  Alcoa  plant  shift.   That's 
exactly  what  this  was.   We  were  supposed  to  be  going  to  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany for  a  shift  change  and  needed  to  be  there  by  eleven  o'clock  or  some- 
thing like  that  one  morning  in  order  to  catch  this  shift  change.   We  were 
driving  that  day  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Third  District.   (I  am  going 
to  get  too  close  here  and  someone  will  be  able  to  figure  out  who  I  am 
talking  about).   Anyway,  we  are  in  a  rather  small  town,  and  they  had  no 
real  function  and  the  governor  was  going  around  meeting  in  this  county,  a 
very  hard-headed  individual,  would  just  not  take  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
go  and  he  wouldn't  take  "no"  for  answer.   He  kept  saying,  "You  got  to  stay 
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longer,  you  got  to  stay  longer."   I  mean  I  wrestled  with  the  guy  and  told 
him  we  had  to  go.   There  were  2,000  people  that  we  were  supposed  to  see 
and  if  we  missed  it  by  five  minutes  we  miss  all  2,000  of  them.   We  are 
not  going  to  see  three  or  four  more  people  here  in  your  little  podunk 
town.   He  just  kind  of  kept  ignoring  it  and  would  pull  the  governor  off 
to  the  side.   I  really  was  frustrated!   If  I  were  a  violent  person,  I 
probably  would  have  hit  him!   It  was  really,  really  bad  and  as  it  turned 
out  when  we  finally  whisked  out  of  there  we  missed  part  of  the  shift 
change  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  we  were  supposed  to  see.  And 
it  was  really  my  fault  because  it  was  my  responsibility  to  get  the  can- 
didate to  the  next  place  on  time.   I  am  telling  you,  I  did  everything 
short  of  getting  physical  to  get  him  out  of  there  and  was  just  unsuccess- 
ful. 

As  it  turned  out ,  the  candidate  was  there  and  he  was  not  being  pushy 
about  it  because  he  wanted  them  to  feel  that  he  wanted  to  stay  there  the 
rest  of  the  week.   But  that  is  the  one  time  that  he  did  express  to  me  later 
too  but  there  was  not  much  we  could  do  about  it .   But  he  was  kind  of  hot 
about  it  and  he  was  not  pleased  either. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  he  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  things 

like  this  in  the  campaign? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         You  know  I  just  marveled  then  and  thinking  back, 

the  physical  and  the  mental  strains  were  consid- 
erable.  He  never  seemed  to  have  any  problem  coping  with  either  one  of 
them.   He  just  stayed  on  a  very.  .  .  He's  just  a  great  person!   He  just 
very  rarely  got  upset  and  if  he  did  or  was  concerned  about  something,  you 
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were  just  too  "busy.   You  couldn't  dwell  on  anything  that  happened  wrong. 
There  were  a  lot  of  kinks  in  the  thing  you  know.   But  you  just  had  to 
keep  on  rolling,  and  he  was  good  at  that.   He  didn't  let  those  things 
bother  him  for  any  length  of  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  the  lack  of  advance  men  was 

a  serious  problem? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         No,  I  didn't —really  didn't.   It  may  have  been 

nice.  The  fact  of  the  most  part,  the  people 
at  our  scheduling  office — Sam  Furrow  and  Corolyn  Weins  handled  it.   They 
made  their  contacts  with  and  spelled  out  to  them  what  needed  to  be  done 
and  how  it  needed  to  be  done. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  helped  Carolyn  do  that? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Sam  F-U-R-R-O-W.   Sam  and  his  wife,  Ann  are  two 

super  people.   They  live  in  Knoxville.  Ann  is 
on  the  UT  Board  of  Trust.   Sam  has  his  own  company  in  Knoxville,  an  auc- 
tion company.   You  may  know  Ann  as  Ann  Baker.   She  was  and  is  a  real  out- 
standing woman's  athlete  in  Tennessee.   Carolyn  did  the  scheduling  in  the 
primary  and  Sam  came  up  and  headed  it  in  the  general,  and  Carolyn  worked 
for  Sam  in  the  general  election  as  far  as  scheduling  goes.   I  think  Sam 
did  a  fantastic  job.   And  Carolyn  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

I  depended  almost  entirely  on  them.   They  did  a  wonderful  job  on  all 
the  scheduling.   They  kept  it  maybe  a  little  too  tight.   (Laughter)   But 
that  was  not  their  fault.  We  were  trying  to  squeeze  in  as  much  as  we 
could.   It  was  a  real  tight  schedule  and  they  just  did  an  excellent  job. 
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For  the  most  part  I  don't  think  ve  suffered  not  having  an  "advance  man". 
I  really  don't.   It  would  have  been  nice.   But  it  was  not  a  necessity  in 
my  opinion. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  that  depended  in  part  on  your  having 

capable  people  in  the  areas  that  you  went  into. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         That  is  true.   You  know  in  some  places  it  went 

a  lot  smoother  that  others ,  people  who  were  more 
knowledgeable  or  more  energetic,  or  had  more  time  to  spend.   Some  areas 
went  a  lot  smoother  than  others  and  I  felt  like  we  accomplished  more  in  a 
given  period  of  time  by  seeing  more  people  or  by  having  more  media  con- 
tact.  Some  people  just  naturally  do  things  a  little  better  than  others. 
But  by  and  large  I  think  most  people  did  an  adequate  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  procedure  did  you  usually  follow 

when  you  went  into  a  given  county  or  town?  Did 
you  make  contact  first  with  your  local  manager? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Okay.   Say  you  were  traveling  and  the  day — we'll 

take  a  rural  situation — say  the  night  was  spent 
in  Knoxville  and  the  next  day  we  were  going  to  Jefferson,  Sevier,  Loudon 
and  Anderson  and  the  counties  around  Knox  County.   Generally  what  would 
happen  in  a  situation  like  that  would  be  that  the  District  Coordinator, 
for  example,  in  the  First  District  it  was  Dale  Young,  in  the  Second  District 
it  was  Bill  Russell,  would  meet  us  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  they 
would  go  with  us  all  day  long.   They  would  know  the  schedule  and  they 
would  provide  the  transportation  and  they  would  take  us  around  and  would 
get  us  to  the  right  people  and  right  places  all  day.   As  you  would  pull 
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into  a  different  county  at  the  county  line  or  the  town  before  you  went 
into  that  county  you  would  pick  up  and  meet  with  the  manager  or  the  cam- 
paign chairman  in  that  county  and  go  with  them.   And  they  would  arrive 
with  the  candidate  into  the  town  or  sometimes  you  would  meet  them  there. 

In  an  urban  situation  it  would  depend  on  where  you  were.   If  you  went 
to  Knoxville,  E.S.  gave  ten  or  eleven  pounds  of  his  own  flesh  to  the  cam- 
paign I  think.   E.S.  was  always  there  looking  after  us  and  he  always  did 
a  good  job.   Then  I  always  felt  comfortable  going  to  Knoxville  because  I 
knew  E.S.  and  his  people  were  going  to  take  exceptionally  good  care  of 
the  candidate,  and  me  too  for  that  matter.   In  other  towns — Memphis  for 
example — it  might  be  a  variety  of  people  we  would  be  with  depending  upon. 
One  week  when  we  came  to  Memphis  Burns  Landis  might  take  us  around  for  a 
day.   The  next  week,  Jim  Gates  may  take  us  around  for  a  day,  Jack  Craddock 
may  be  with  us  too.   Just  kind  of  varied.   It  worked — I  think,  all  in  all 
— as  hectic  as  campaigns  are  by  nature,  I  don't  think  there  are  any  smooth 
campaigns,  but  I  think  it  ran  fairly  well.   It  really  did.   We  didn't  have 
any  insurmountable  problems  or  disasters  along  the  way  that  I  was  aware  of 
anyway. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Keeping  all  of  it  together  seems  to  have  been  a 

real  problem.   Having  to  get  planes,  cars  and  so 
forth  .  .  . 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         The  logistics  end  of  it  was  really.  .  .  .   That's 

why  I  say  that  Sam  and  Carolyn  did  a  fantastic 
job.   You  know,  the  lay-out  of  the  state  is  such  that  you  have  problems  to 
begin  with.   We  have  a  big  state  and  a  long  state,  with  a  time  change  in 
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it,  which  doesn't  help.   I  would  switch  my  watch  back  and  forth  two  or 
three  times  in  a  day  sometimes.   You  travel  sometimes  by  car,  sometimes 
by  plane  and  sometimes  we  would  do  a  bus  thing.   It  was  a  real  key  part 
in  having  it  run  smoothly.   Sam  and  Carolyn  did  a  super  job  in  coordinat- 
ing.  We  flew  in  a  lot  of  different  planes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  mean  a  lot  of  different  private  planes? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Yes  sir.   We  never — during  the  general  election 

— I  don't  remember  us  ever — with  exception  of 
election  night  we  took  a  big  chartered  airplane  from  Memphis  to  Nashville 
and  back — I  don't  remember  that  we  ever  had  to  pay  to  charter  a  flight. 
We  flew  with  some  people  we  only  flew  once  or  twice  and  then  there  were 
some  folks  like  Alex  Maddux  from  Memphis  who  was  a  real  good  personal 
friend  of  the  governor's.   His  was  the  first  plane  I  flew  on.   He  flew  us 
an  awful  lot.   People  just  volunteered  their  planes  and  their  time.   We 
were  just  real  fortunate. 

I  had  no  bad  experience  flying,  but  the  governor  and  Betty  did  have  a 
real  scary  experience  in  the  primary.   [They]  almost  crashed.   Either  one 
of  them  could  tell  you  about  it .   As  a  matter  of  fact ,  it  made  such  an 
impression  on  them — and  they  are  both  pilots — that  during  the  general  elec- 
tion they  avoided  at  all  costs — I  don't  know  if  they  ever  flew  on  the  same 
plane — private  plane.   That  night  we  flew  up  from  Memphis  and  back  down  to 
Memphis  they  flew  in  the  same  chartered  plane. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  people  contributed  airplanes  for 

use  in  the  campaign? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Okay,  there  were  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of 
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folks.   We  had  Judge  Maddux  who  is  a  good  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  governor's.   We  flew  his  plane  quite  a  bit.   There's  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Joe  Brownley,  whom  I  believe  lives  in  Morristown. 
He  flew  us  quite  a  bit.   A  guy  by  the  name  of  Ron  Farmer  in  Knoxville  let 
us  use  his  company  plane.   He  flew  with  us  on  several  occasions.   There 
were  times — the  day  before  the  election  when  we  made  our  big  around  the 
state  whirlwind  trip — we  went  on  the  Genesco  plane.   Mr.  Jarman  let  us  use 
their  jet.   We  flew  on  a  couple  of  jets  of  a  couple  of  companies  in  Memphis 
let  us  use  their  jet  planes.  We  flew  on  them  a  couple  of  times. 

I  remember  Mr.  Nat  Washburn,  a  college  classmate  of  the  governor's 
down  in  Tullahoma,  who  is  a  fine  fine  man.   I  don't  know  if  you'll  talk  to 
him  but  he  could  probably  give  you  some  insight  into  the  governor's  early 
college  days.   He  was  a  real  gentleman. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  they  were  together  recently  for  a  wed- 

ding at  Mr.  Washburn's.   I  believe  Mr.  Washburn's 
daughter,  at  any  rate.   They  had  some  meeting  down  there. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Mr.  Washburn  flew  us.   And  in  fact  that  is  the 

only  time  in  the  whole  campaign  that  we  flew 
in  a  single  engine  plane.   When  we  flew  in  Mr.  Washburn's  personal  plane 
he  flew  us  from  Tullahoma  to  Nashville. 

There  were  several  other  people — a  gentleman  in  Humboldt — Mr.  Frank 
Warmath  let  us  use  his  plane  several  times.  American  Realty  let  us  use 
their  plane  in  Memphis  once  or  twice — they  had  a  jet.   I  can't  remember, 
but  on  those  schedules  it  shows  who  is  flying. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Christianson,  let's  get  on  to  the  latter 

part  of  the  general  election  in  1970  and  then 
get  up  to  your  experience  in  the  administration.  What  happened  in  the 
final  days  of  the  campaign? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         I  think  that  everybody  involved  in  the  cam- 
paign, including  the  candidate,  sensed  that  we 
were  going  to  win.  With  everybody  there  was  an  air  of  confidence.   Not 
that  anybody  sat  back  and  decided  that  they  didn't  have  to  do  anything 
more.   We  scraped  and  scratched  to  the  very  end.   Everybody  was  really 
high  and  charged  up.   I  think  the  public  was  really  interested  in  that 
campaign.  And  looking  back  on  the  Baker-Blanton  campaign  in  '72  and  the 
Alexander-Blanton  campaign  of  '7*+  maybe  it  was  because  I  wasn't  involved 
as  I  was  in  the  '70.   It  just  didn't  seem  like  there  was  as  much  public 
interest  as  there  was  back  in  the  '70  campaign. 

I  remember  the  day  of  the  Rolling  Hill  Mill  here  in  Nashville  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  misty  cold  dark  rain  and  kind  of  debated 
and  talked  with  a  bunch  of  sanitation  workers  here  in  town.   That  was 
mostly  what  was  there.   That's  where  they  met  in  the  mornings  before  they 
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started  out  to  work.   Of  course,  there  were  a  lot  of  other  -people  there 
too.   And  then  went  on  to  Springfield  and  on  to  Jackson  that  day  and  met 
[John  J.  Hooker]  face  to  face  three  different  times.   We  had  good  crowds 
in  all  the  places  and  extensive  media  coverage.   That  was  a  pretty  ex- 
citing day  for  folks  involved,  and  both  of  the  candidates'  organizations. 
And  it  was  a  fun  day.   I  don't  know  that  very  much  was  said  that  hadn't 
been  said  before,  that  time  as  a  great  revelation,  but  I  think  it  added 
some  interest  and  excitement  to  the  campaign  in  general. 

Like  I  say,  we  were  all  high  and  excited  and  had  the  great  debate, 
and  the  next  two  points  that  stick  out  in  my  mind  were  the  day  when  we 
had,  the  day  before  the  election,  where  we  started  out  in  the  Tri-Cities 
area  and  had  a  press  conference  and  then  flew  to  Chattanooga  that  same 
morning,  and  had  press  conferences  and  all  that  and  then  flew  to  Nashville 
and  then  flew  to  Memphis  and  spent  the  night.   That  would  have  been  Novem- 
ber 2nd.   That  was  kind  of  a  fun  day.   It  was  not  extremely  rigorous  even 
though  we  covered  the  whole  state.   But  when  we  were  flying  we  usually 
didn't  leave  the  airport  vacinity.  We  had  the  meetings  out  there  at  the 
airport  and  they  were  primarily  media-type  things.   There  weren't  great 
crowds  and  that  sort  of  stuff. 

Then  of  course,  the  big  day — Election  Day.   We  started  out  that  day 
and  spent  the  night  that  night  in  the  governor's  home  in  Memphis,  which 
is  where  we  stayed  when  we  were  there.   We  started  out  and  he  and  Betty 
went  and  voted  that  morning  and  then  we  spent  the  day  around  Memphis  going 
to  various  campaign  spots  and  voting  poll  places  here  and  there.   That 
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so  many  Memphis  people  up  there  with  us.   He  was  just  saying  hov  Memphis 
had  come  through  for  him  like  far  better  than  he  could  have  asked  for. 
He  was  so  pleased  that  the  people  in  his  hometown  had  supported  him  so 
well,  because  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  he  had  mentioned,  you  know, 
during  the  campaign  so  often.   Like  in  '66   John  J.  didn't  even  carry  his 
own  precinct.   In  Memphis  during  the  campaign  nearly  every  corner  you 
travel  you  saw  Dunn  signs  all  over  the  place,  no  matter  what  neighbor- 
hood nor  what  side  of  town.   He  was  just  really  pleased  and  so  proud  that 
his  hometown  had  come  through  for  him  so  much. 

Then  I  remember — this  is  a  little  bit  sensitive — and  something  that  he 
ought  to  pass  along  more  than  I.   I'm  not  going  into  any  great  detail. 
We  were  sitting  in  a  motel  room  when  Mr.  Hooker  called  him  prior  to  Mr. 
Hooker's  going  to  make  his  concession  speech.   It  was  apparently  a  very 
emotional  conversation  from  Mr.  Hooker's  end  of  the  line  and  consequently 
very  emotional  on  our  end  of  the  phone.   I  think  the  governor  was  really 
touched.   I  don't  know  exactly  what  Mr.  Hooker  had  passed  on.   I  think  he 
felt  sorry  for  him  in  a  way  and  he  had  mixed  emotions  because  he  was  so 
happy  himself  because  he  had  won.  And  then  we  waited  there  while  he  went 
down  and  while  Mr.  Hooker  went  on  the  air  and  made  his  concession  speech. 
We  waited  in  the  motel  room  as  I  recall. 

Then  we  fought  our  way  and  I  mean  fought  down  to  the  main  room.   I 
mean  you  couldn't  have  put  another  person  in  that  building!   There  just 
wasn't  any  room!   People  couldn't  move  to  let  you  get  through  there  were  so 
many  people.   People  were  just  estatic!   He  got  up  there  and  thanked  every 
one 
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and  gave  his  acceptance  speech,  "which  was  real  nice. 

Then  he  told  the  crowd  there  how  much  he  had  appreciated  everybody's 
help  in  Nashville  and  that  he  had  to  get  "back  on  the  plane  because  he 
needed  to  get  back  to  Memphis  to  let  those  folk  know  how  he  appreciated 
what  they  had  done. 

So  we  got  back  on  the  plane  and,  needless  to  say,  it  was  a  joyous 
group  of  people  going  back  in  that  airplane  to  Memphis.   When  we  got  to 
Memphis  it  was  the  same  thing,  only  bigger!   It  was  late.   The  election 
had  been  decided  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  by  the  time  we  got  back 
there  and  still  there  was  just  a  ton  of  people  everywhere.   We  went  back 
to  the  campaign  headquarters .   If  anybody  left  there  was  probably  too 
many  people  there  to  begin  with  because  there  were  an  awful  lot  of  folks 
there.   I  remember  we  went  around  to  all  the  television  stations  and  a 
couple  of  the  radio  stations  there  in  town  to  give  interviews.   Then  we 
went  home  and  went  to  bed!   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  late  by  that  time. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSQN :         Yes,  it  was  late  by  that  time!   It  was  late. 

Yes  indeed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  what  did  the  governor  do  then,  after 

the  campaign? 
MR.  CHRISTIAWSON :         The  governor  and  his  family  took  a  couple  weeks 

off.   As  I  recall,  seems  to  me  like  they  went  to 
Florida.   I  can't  really  recall  where  they  went,  but  it  seems  like  they 
went  to  Florida.   I  remember  when  the  governor  got  back  then  afterward  we 
were  already  in  the  process  of  setting  the  transition  office  and  so  forth. 
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As  I  recall  he  was  going  to  be  gone  for  10  days  or  two  weeks  and  then  he 

was  gone  for  just  a  week  because  he  felt  so  uncomfortable  that  he  wanted 

to  get  back.   I  remember  him  making  the  comment  that  it  wasn't  all  that 

restful  for  him.   He  was  ready  to  get  back  and  start  doing  something. 

When  he  got  back  we  went  up  and  had  a  meeting  with  Governor  Ellington, 
a  very  pleasant  meeting  in  which  he  (Ellington) told  the  governor  that  he 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  make  it  a  smooth  transition.   He  would 
put  several  members  of  his  staff  at  Governor-Elect  Dunn's  disposal  and 
provide  us  with  the  office  space.   Governor  Ellington  bent  over  backwards 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  new  administration. 

Then  those  offices  were  set  up  over  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  old  state 
office  building.   Then  part  of  the  offices  were  there  and  part  of  them  were 
still  in  the  Parkway  Towers  Building.   I  really  didn't  have  a  whole  lot  to 
do  with  the  transition  because  I  went  on  vacation  right  after  the  election 
for  about  a  week.   And  at  the  end  of  November  I  went  into  the  service  so  I 
was  just  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks  during  the  transition.   You  know  they 
just  had  tons  of  applications  and  interviews  started  right  away  for  cab- 
inet positions  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Those  were  some  very  busy  times  be- 
tween the  election  and  the  inauguration.   The  folks  that  handled  that — 
and  I  am  exceptionally  prejudiced  about  this — but  I  think  Governor  Dunn 
and  Lamar  and  Lee  Smith  and  Harry  Wellford  and  the  people  who  worked  on 
selecting  the  cabinet  and  the  staff  did  an  exceptional  job.   I  think  by 
large,  Governor  Dunn  had  a  very  outstanding  cabinet. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  worked  with  him  making  this  selection? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Lamar  and  Harry  Wellford  I  would  say  were  prob- 
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ably  the  two  individuals  who  had  the  most  in- 
fluence on  the  governor  as  far  as  the  selection  of  cabinet  officials  were 
concerned.   But  I  know  at  least  one  example  where  the  Governor  had  his 
own  mind  and  he  didn't  listen  to  what  everybody  else  said.   I  know  there 
was  one  appointment  that  neither  Lamar  or  Harry  nor  anybody  else  was  in 
favor  of,  and  the  Governor  made  up  his  mind  and  he  appointed  that  person 
anyway . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  say  which  position  that  was? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         I  think  that  was  Claude  Armour.   I  think  I  was 

not  involved  in  that  decision,  or  any  other 
cabinet  decisions  for  that  matter.   And  those  two  weeks  I  was  around  I  was 
doing  odds  or  ends  jobs.   I  never  heard  Lamar  or  Harry  tell  the  Governor  he 
shouldn't  appoint  Claude  Armour,  but  that  was  just  a  feeling  I  had  and  have 
had  since  then.   I  think  that  was  the  feeling  that  most  of  the  people  that 
worked  the  campaign  and  the  Republican  type  folks  because  Claude  was  so 
closely  aligned  with  the  previous  administration  and  Democratic  politics. 
But  the  governor  apparently  was  very  impressed  with  the  work  that  Claude 
had  done  when  he  was  in  Memphis.   Of  course,  Commissioner  Armour,  when  he 
was  on  Ellington's  staff,  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  assisting 
Governor  Dunn's  election.   We  would  run  into  him  particularly  in  rural 
Western  Tennessee.   He  would  show  up  and  would  be  a  speaker  in  the  gover- 
nor's behalf,  in  a  left-handed  sort  of  way.   Because  I  didn't  think  that 
Governor  Ellington  wanted  to ...  .   I  personally  think  that  Governor 
Ellington  voted  for  Winfield  Dunn. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  couldn't  be  too  open. 
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MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         He  never  really — although  he  had  pictures  made 

and  stuff  he  was  forced  into  with  John  J.  during 
the  campaign — I  really  don't  believe  he  ever  came  out  and  strong  heartedly 
endorsed  John  J.   It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  he  wanted  Winfield  to  win 
and  that  he  was  happy  when  he  won .   He  and  John  J .  had  a  pretty  nasty 
clash  in  y  66   (laughter)  and  I  don't  think  there  was  any  love  lost  between 
the  two.   But  then  I  went  into  the  service  for  two  months  or  three  and 
then  came  back  for  the  inauguration,  which  was  an  awfully  cold  day.   I 
remember  that.   We  had  great  crowds.   People  came  from  all  over  the  state 
and  from  all  over  the  country  for  that  matter.   We  had  people  coming  to 
the  Inaugural  Ball  from  California  and  from  New  York  and  from  Washington. 
That  was  a  real  experience  for  me.   Congressman  Robin  Beard,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  inauguration  festivities,  I  think,  did  an  outstanding  job — 
he  and  his  staff.   That  whole  week-end  went  off  real  smoothly  and  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  folks  [were]  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  the  time  you  left  to  go  into  service  how  much 

progress  had  been  made  on  the  cabinet  matter 
appointments? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         There  had  been  an  awful  lot  of  interviews.   There 

had  been  an  awful  lot  of  discussion.   You  know 
there  were  several  people  where  extensive  background  studies  were  made. 
This  is  another  area  where  Governor  Ellington  was  helpful  and  the  TBI  did 
the  investigative  work  on  several  of  the  prospective  cabinet  members .   For , 
example,  of  Robert  S.  Smith  who  was  Commissioner  of  Transportation  who  was 
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from  Limestone  or  Greeneville  or  Greene  County.   The  governor  felt  very 
strongly  that  that  was  one  of  the  most  or  the  most  important  cabinet  posts 
and  that  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  thought,  study  and  consideration  given 
to  that  appointment .   I  think  that  the  governor  would  tell  you  today  that 
that  was  one  of  his  best  appointments.   I  think  Bob  Smith  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  as  Commissioner  of  Transportation  for  Governor  Dunn,  the  state  of 
Tennessee  and  for  his  employees.   I  know  that  his,  for  example,  was  an 
extensive  background  study. 

By  that  time  when  I  left,  none  of  the  appointments  had  been  made.   The 
governor  had  hoped  he  would  have  a  pretty  good  feel  for  all  of  them  by 
Inauguration  Day,  were  not  something  that  he  was  going  to  dive  into  and 
make  appointments  on.   He  had  made,  and  I  would  bet  my  last  dollar  on  this, 
no  commitments  to  anybody  for  a  cabinet  post — none.   There  were  many  many 
times  when  people  had  tried  to  get  him  to  make  a  oommitment  during  the  cam- 
paign, either  through  political  pressure  or  contribution — type  pressure 
or  through  beligerance  and  persistence  to  try  to  get  him  to  make  a  commit- 
ment of  some  kind.   He  just  wouldn't  hear  of  it.   He  would  say,  "Now,  folks 
I've  got  to  get  elected  first  and  I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  who  the 
cabinet  is  going  to  be  until  after  the  election  is  over.  " 

There  was  a  lot  of  thought  and  time  put  into  each  and  every  appointment 
I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  that  was  the  case  by  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  cabinet  positions  were  not  filled  immediately.   The  cabinet  officials 
that  were  there  during  the  Clement-Ellington  administration  were  held  over 
for  some  time  after  the  Governor  Dunn  took  office.   Of  course,  one — Gene 
Fowinkle — was  retained.   Governor  Blanton  has  retained  him  also. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh.   He's  still  there. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         I  think  also  that  Gene  is  a  very  competent  man 

and  has  done  a  real  good  job  in  public  health 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  there  any  party  pressure  concerning  the 

appointments  to  the  cabinet  positions? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Oh  sure!   I  think  all  the  congressmen,  each  and 

every  one  of  them,  had  at  least  one  person  they 
would  like  to  sit  on  the  cabinet.   I  think  the  senators  had  input  also. 
I  mean  the  governor  solicited  this  too  now.   The  state  legislators  had 
strong  feelings .   Former  campaign  workers  had  strong  feelings  about  people 
wanting  to  recommend  so  and  so  for  this  slot  and  that  slot.   I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  those  recommendations  were  not  taken  into  account  because  they 
certainly  were,  and  several  of  the  appointments  were  based  in  a  large  mea- 
sure on  the  recommendations.   Your  friends  and  associates  sent  people  you 
would  respect  and  trust.   Naturally,  if  they  recommend  someone  it  has  to 
have  some  affect  upon  you.   I  think  by  and  large  if  you  look  at  the  ap- 
pointments you  can  see  that  there  is  not  the  kind  of  purely  partisan  value 
judgments  as — I  hate  to  be  critical  but  as  some  of  the  present  cabinet 
officers  are — I  think  that  most  of  our  folks  that  there  was  more  than  the 
fact  that  they  were  Republican  or  that  a  Republican  recommended  them  or 
that  they  were  a  friend  of  the  governor's  that  they  got  appointed. 

Now  you  can  look  at  folks  like  Claude  Armour  who  is  not  a  political 
appointment  or  Gene  Fowinkle  was  not  a  political  appointment.   Now  these 
are  folks  who  were  no  way  political  appointments,  I  don't  think.   Mark 
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Luttrell  was  not  at  all  a  political  appointment.   Dick  Treadway  was  not  at 
all  a  political  appointment.   There  are  folks  like  Bill  Jenkins  who  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  question  at  all  that  there  is.  .  .  Bill  was  a  super  good 
man  who  worked  hard  for  the  governor  in  the  general  election  after  he  was 
defeated  in  the  primary.   [He]  was  well  respected  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  while  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House.   Politics  was  a  consider- 
ation but  not  the  consideration  in  cabinet  appointments. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  at  Fort  Benning,  but  you  came  back  for 

the  inaugural  I  believe? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Yes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  went  back  to  Benning  and  when  did  you  come 

back  to  Tennessee? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         I  guess  I  came  back  the  first  of  March.   I  went 

to  work  the  first  of  March.   I  came  back  from 
the  service  and  went  to  work  up  on  the  "Hill".   I  had  originally  planned 
during  the  transition. before  I  went  into  the  service  and  when  I  came  back 
for  the  inauguration  and  had  talked  with  Jim  Alexander  who  was  then  the 
director  of  the  office  of  Industrial  Development.   I  had  planned  to  go 
over  and  work  in  that  agency.   It  was  something — I  was  a  business  major 
in  school — that  appealed  to  me  and  I  thought  there  might  be  a  place  for 
me  over  there.   I  talked  with  Jim  Alexander  and  I  had  talked  with  some  of 
the  people  in  that  office  about  what  openings  they  had  and  what  exactly 
they  did  and  so  forth. 

But  when  I  came  back  Joe  Hopper  was  tending  to  the  Governor's  patronage 
and  political  affairs  as  far  as  the  "Hill"  was  concerned.   Joe  had  worked 
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for  the  governor  in  the  primary  as  a  longtime  friend  and  was  full-time  in 
the  general  but  had  confined  all  of  his  efforts  to  West  Tennessee.   Joe 
didn't  know  anybody  from  Middle  and  East  Tennessee — really. 

Carolyn  Weins  also  worked  in  that  office  and  because  of  her  scheduling 
activities  had  talked  with  a  lot  of  people  by  phone  and  all  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  state  but  really  didn't  know  who  was  who  as  far  as  faces  and 
things  like  that . 

She  had  never  met  most  of  those  people.   They  were  just  covered  up 
with  work.   Everybody  and  his  brother  were  trying  to  get  a  job  or  wanted 
somebody  hired  or  fired  or  wanted  to  be  appointed  to  this  board  of  that 
one  or  get  this  road  paved  or  that  road  paved  or  something.   Everybody 
wanted  something;  so  they  were  just  inundated!   I  mean  calls  and  people 
lined  up  in  the  hallway  waiting  to  get  in  to  see  him. 

So  Frank  Barnett  was  the  Governor's  assistant  at  that  time.   I  don't 
know  who  all  was  involved  or  how  it  happened,  but  I  was  asked  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  (it  was  my  understanding)  to  go  to  work  there  in  Joe's  office  and 
help  them  out  with  this  tremendous  load  of  work  that  they  had.   Which  was 
fine!   It  was  a  little  bit  awkward  because  there  were  about  l6  of  us  there 
(I'm  exagerating)  there  were  four  or  five  of  us  in  two  offices.   There  was 
very  little  privacy.   For  a  long  time  I  didn't  even  have  my  own  desk.   I 
shared  it  with  Jim  Caldwell. 

The  Legislature  was  getting  close  to  cranking  up.   Getting  close!   It 
had  already  cranked  up!   Jim  Caldwell  was  assisting  the  Governor  in  the 
legislative  program  and  he  and  I  shared  a  desk  and  that  was  really  an  awk- 
ward situation  for  me  for  awhile.   Finally  got  it  squared  away.   We  were 
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working  12  to  1^  to  l6  hours  a  day.  We  had  so  much  mail  and  so  many  phone 
calls  and  so  many  people  coming  to  the  capital  to  see  us  for  one  thing  and 
another.  Really  I  don't  think  probably  we  had  prepared  a  system  to  handle 
these  people  and  all  this  correspondence  and  stuff  because  we  didn't  know 
what  to  expect.  None  of  us  had  ever  had  any  experience  in  this  thing  be- 
fore. 

It  was  just  a  kind  of  thing  to  flail  away  and  keep  your  head  above 
water  and  do  the  best  you  could.   As  it  turned  out,  there  was  so  much 
correspondence  coming  in  and  I  never  read  nor  dictated  any  correspondence 
during  the  day  because  between  the  phone  ringing  off  the  hook  and  return 
phone  calls  and  the  number  of  people  who  came  to  Nashville  from  all  over 
the  state  you  just  didn't  have  time  to  do  that  during  regular  working 
hours.   It  was  real  frustrating,  but  I  think  that  the  entire  group  there 
on  the  staff  became  very  very  close.   All  the  secretaries  and  all  the 
staff  people  and  everybody  was  working  like  trojans  and  we  became  a  very, 
very  close  group  that  first  year.   We  partied  a  lot  on  the  week-ends  and 
we  worked  hard  and  played  hard  together. 

The  secretaries  just  did  a  super  job.   The  volume  was  so  heavy  that 
everybody  was  doing  a  lot  of  the  same  sort  of  things .   The  girls  were  just 
forced  to  make  decisions  because  there  wasn't  enough  time  and  people  to 
have  "manager"  make  all  the  decisions.   We  did  for  the  most  part  requests 
for  terminations  and  requests  for  hirings . 

We  set  up  a  system  termed  "good  government  committees"  in  each  county 
which  were  composed  generally  of  the  governor's  campaign  chairman,  the  Re- 
publican campaign  chairman  in  that  county.   This  was  generally;  this  was 
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not  always  the  case.   Usually  Bill  Brock's  campaign  chairman  and  sometimes 
the  same  person  fills  more  than  one  of  these  slots.   Howard  Baker's  '66 
campaign  chairman  was  usually  on  there.   There  was  usually  a  representative 
which  we  termed  the  "governor's  man",  a  man  to  represent  the  senators.   If 
it  was  in  a  Republican  congressional  district,  a  man  that  the  congressman 
in  that  district  was  allowed  to  ask  to  recommend  someone  to  "be  on  that 
committee.   Oftentimes  a  legislator  or  legislators  would  have  some  input 
as  to  who  was  on  there.   Then  as  I  mentioned,  the  county  committee  Repub- 
lican chairman. 

Some  of  these  committees  functioned  exceptionally  well.   Some  of  them 
did  not  function  at  all.   Some  had  very  strong  leaders  and  consequently 
one  man  in  effect  kind  of  ran  things . 

However,  before  we  would  accept  a  recommendation,  no  matter  what  it 
was ,  we  had  had  to  have  a  signature  showing  that  everybody  was  aware  that 
this  decision  was  made  and  those  who  were  in  favor  of  it  sign  on  this  line 
and  those  who  were  opposed  to  it  sign  on  this  line.   It  was  the  majority 
rules  sort  of  thing  in  the  committees,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  they  were  purely  advisory.   They  didn't  do  any  hiring  or  any 
firing.   They  recommended  that  "John  Doe"  be  fired  and  if  they  recommended 
that  they  had  to  have  a  reason.   Not  just  that  "John  Doe's"  brother-in-law 
is  a  Democrat.   There  had  to  be  some  specific  logical  reason  or  reasons 
for  firing  somebody. 

The  same  holds  true  for  employment.   We  got  some  of  the  most  incompe- 
tent recommendations  for  employees  that  you  can  imagine.   In  our  office 
we  did  not  hire  nor  did  we  fire.   That  was  the  commissioner's  job.   We 
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passed  on  generally  in  written  form  a  recommendation  of  the  county  commit- 
tee. 

As  an  example,  you  might  say  there  was  somebody  who  was  a  state  em- 
ployee who  had  claimed  they  were  passing  out  brochures  for  John  J.  Hooker 
during  state  time,  for  example.   He  was  a  highway  maintenance  man.   You'd 
write  a  memo  to  Bob  Smith  and  you  would  say:   "To:   Bob  Smith:   the  Grundy 
County  or  Coffee  County  or  whatever  committee  recommends  that  John  Doe  be 
terminated  because  he  did  this  and  they  recommend  that  Sam  Smith  take  his 
place."  And  we  would  attach  Sam  Smith's  application  and  then  Bob  Smith 
would  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  that  reason  was  good  enough 
and  whether  it  was  true  and  then  whether  or  not  this  guy  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  was  qualified  for  the  job. 

We  had  lots  of  people  recommend  people  who  were  not  qualified  for  the 
positions  that  they  wanted  them  to  be  in  and  [they]  would  really  get  hot! 
Some  of  these  local  politicians  would  make  all  these  promises  you  know, 
"if  we  get  elected",  saying,  "we  are  going  to  get  you  a  $20,000  a  year 
job!"  And  Sam  didn't  graduate  from  the  fifth  grade!   You  know,  we  just 
didn't  do  that  sort  of  thing.   I  wouldn't  say  that  there  weren't  some 
incompetent  people  appointed  to  some  positions.   You  know  when  you  have 
30,000  employees  and  you  have  as  many  applications  and  ao  forth  as  we  do, 
there  were  a  lot  of  incompetent  people  there  before  we  got  there  too. 
We  tried,  and  whether  we  did  a  good  job  or  not  is  a  judgment  for  someone 
else  to  make.  We  tried  to  get  good  people  for  those  jobs. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  sort  the  calls  and  the  correspondence 

out  and  refer  them  back  to  the  county  commit- 
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tee? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         Well,  yes.   In  our  office  we  didn't  get  just 

somebody  walking  off  the  street.   Either  they 
were  county  committee  people  that  came  to  us  or  folks  that  had  worked  in 
the  campaign  or  it  might  be  somebody  that  might  have  been  referred  to  us 
by  the  county  committee.   We  didn't  like  to  feel  like  that  we  were  an 
employment  office.   Unfortunately,  we  had  a  lot  of  people  coming  up  there 
with  application  in  hand  saying,  "Give  me  a  job."  That  wasn't  what  we 
felt  like  our  job  was.   Government  is  for  the  people  and  you  didn't  run 
people  out  of  your  office  just  because  they  had  come  to  the  wrong  place. 
We  might  refer  them  some  place  else  but  a  lot  of  time  you  just  had  to  sit 
and  listen  to  them  and  take  the  application  and  forward  it  to  the  proper 
place. 

Say  the  commissioner  of  the  department  had  found  somebody  he  wanted 
to  appoint  to  the  job  or  somebody  had  applied  for  that  job  that  had  not 
come  through  the  committee.   This  guy  was  maybe  from  out  of  state  for 
example.   He  was  getting  a  job  and  wanted  to  be  the  manager  of  a  welcome 
station  somewhere  that  fell  into  a  county.   We  did  try  to  run  that  back 
by  the  committees  and  see  if  they  had  any  objection  and  if  this  was  all 
right  with  them.   A  lot  of  cases  that  just  wasn't  easy  to  do.   Sometimes 
it  was  just  a  matter  of  a  phone  call  to  the  chairman.   We  tried  to  keep 
it  flexible,  but  actually  we  didn't  have  much  choice  but  to  keep  it  flex- 
ible because  of  the  time  limitation. 

If  you  had  a  job  that  was  empty  and  you  needed  somebody  to  fill  and 
you  had  an  applicant  and  he  was  qualified  and  so  forth,  you  couldn't  wait 
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sometimes.   The  process  of  getting  an  application  and  getting  it  through 
the  mill  once  it  was  decided  on  that  the  guy  was  going  to  be  hired  took 
a  couple  to  three  weeks.   If  you  waited  by  the  time  you  got  a  letter  to 
the  local  committee  and  them  they  had  a  meeting  three  or  four  days  later 
and  then  a  week  or  two  weeks  later  they  sent  things  back  it  got  to  be 
cumbersome  occasionally.   We  tried  to  keep  them  informed,  but  it  wasn't 
possible  to  do  all  the  time. 

There  were  many  occasions  where  we  were  unsuccessful  and  caused  a 
considerable  stir  in  that  locality,  but  we  tried  to  keep  them  informed 
and  in  turn  ask  them  to  keep  us  informed.   It  was  not  the  way  that  things, 
as  it  was  explained  to.  me,  in  the  past  were  done  when  there  was  a  county 
boss  who  went  around  and  handpicked  who  was  going  to  be  in  what  job  and 
that  was  the  way  it  went.   We  couldn't  do  things  that  way.   The  Governor 
when  he  asked  the  cabinet  members  to  come  on  board  so  on  and  so  forth  he 
charged  them  with  that  responsibility.   "If  you  come  to  work  for  me,  I 
am  not  going  to  be  looking  down  your  throat,  or  looking  over  your  shoul- 
der constantly,  forcing  people  on  you,  things  like  that.   Some  of  the 
cabinet  members  were  real  easy  to  work  with  and  would  try  to  do  whatever 
they  could  within  reason.   Others  for  whatever  the  reason,  and  I  can 
appreciate  their  reasons  in  many  cases,  were  not  as  quite  as  obliging  for 

one  reason  or  another And  it  was  a  tenuous  situation.   We  wanted 

to  do  the  right  thing  for  the  governor  and  the  commissioner  and  the  state 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  were  trying  to  keep  the  troops  that  had  made  all 
this  possible  happy  too.   You  were  sort  of  a  mediator. 

There  were  several  times  where  there  were  very  strong  conflicts  be- 
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tween  these  advisory  committees  and  the  Good  Government  Committees  and 
a  Commissioner.   The  committee  might  say  this,  "We  want  this  guy  fired. 
Here's  a  long  list  of  grievous  sins  he  has  committed."   And  the  commis- 
sioner might  say,  "I  don't  care  if  he  committed  those,  he  is  still  a 
good  employee,"  or  "I  don't  believe  they  are  true."   Or  this  sort  of 
thing.   That  happened  fairly  frequently  to  different  degrees  of  con- 
flict. 

I  suppose  the  judgment  from  the  county  Good 
Government  Committees  was  advisory  only 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


wasn't  it? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         It  really  was.   Because  the  Dunn  Administra- 
tion was  so  open,  oftentimes  the  media  was 
given  things  to  attack  us  with.   Boy,  they  just  jumped  on  a  lot  of  these 
Good  Government  Committees,  having  them  claim  that  you  had  to  have  ap- 
proval of  the  Good  Government  Committee  before  you  could  get  a  state 
job,  which  was  not  true.   And  that,  you  know,  they  were  going  around 
firing  people  on  the  spot  at  various  locations,  which  was  not  done.   They 
didn't  have  any  authority  to  do  that.   Some  of  them  probably  tried  that 
occasionally,  but  you  know  when  you  have  that  many  people  involved  in 
something  you  are  going  to  have  a  few  folks  who  don't  understand  or  who 
don't  want  to  understand.   We  didn't  have  the  county  boss  that  had  been 
the  rule  for  years  and  years  and  had  gone  on  but  just  wasn't  as  open. 
It  was  sort  of  a  hush-hush  denied  sort  of  thing.   We  didn't  take  that 
task.   We  were  open  about  it.   I  think  that  it  was  misunderstood.   I  don't 
think  that  people  could  believe  or  wanted  to  believe  that  they  were  just 
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advisory.   That  wasn't  juicy  enough! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  the  final  decisions  were  made  by  whom? 

A  line  agency  head? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         By  and  large.   You  know  sometimes  you  would 

come  to  an  impasse.   There  were  a  few  occasions 
where  the  governor  personally  got  involved,  which  he  did  not  want  to  do. 
He  tried  to  stay  out  of  it.   For  the  most  part  most  of  us  on  the  staff 
were  pretty  political  people.   There  were  oftentimes — and  I  would  say 
the  staff  was  more  political  than  the  cabinet--where  political  consider- 
ations were  more  important  to  us  than  the  cabinet,  and  would  cause  a 
conflict  between  a  staff  and  a  cabinet  member  in  the  hiring  and  firing. 
And  it  was  really  a  ticklish  sort  of  thing  when  that  happened.   Like  I 
say,  the  Governor  didn't  want  to  get  involved,  and  a  couple  of  times,  I 
guess,  did.   Because  he  didn't  want  to  get  involved  and  because  the  cab- 
inet member  was  fairly  strong-willed  maybe  and  the  staff  member  was  too 
or  felt  strongly  about  the  particular  thing  there  were  many  impasses  and 
unresolved  problems  which  in  a  couple  of  instances  were  allowed  to  fes- 
ter and  finally  came  to  a  head  and  through  a  much  more  painful  process 
than  was  probably  absolutely  necessary. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  am  thinking  of  one  in  the  education  depart- 

ment at  one  time. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Yes  sir,  that  was  a  fairly  adequate  presenta- 
tion in  the  media  on  that  one.   I  think  it  was 
a  little  exaggerated  and  I  know  that  that  was  not  the  Governor's  reason 
for  asking  Commissioner  Stimbert  to  resign.   The  reason  really  and  truly, 
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although  Joe  Hopper  and  Dale  Young,  and  all  of  us  for  that  matter,  had 
had  conflicts  with  Commissioner  Stimbert  at  one  time  or  another.   Here  I 
am  talking  to  a  college  professor,  but  I  have  a  basic  prejudice  to  educa- 
tors who  are  in  administrative  positions.   Commissioner  Stimbert  came 
very  highly  recommended  to  the  Governor  and  I  have  gone  around  and  around 
with  this  thing  many  times  to  the  time  since.   Then  it  has  been  expressed 
to  me — and  I  didn't  know  his  people  that  worked  for  him  in  the  school  sys- 
tem in  Memphis — but  it  had  been  my  understanding  that  he  had  some  excep- 
tionally qualified  and  capable  staff  persons  working  for  him  in  Memphis 
and  that  he  was  one  of  these  sort  of  folks  that  delegated  a  lot  of  the 
responsibility.   And  fortunately  in  Memphis  he  had  the  staff  to  handle  it. 

Well,  when  he  came  up  here  to  Nashville  I  don't  think  he  was  nearly 
as  fortunate  in  the  staff  people  that  he  had  working  for  him.   He  contin- 
ued to  delegate  his  responsibility  to  a  bunch  of  incompetents.   In  my  opin- 
ion, he  was  not  perceptive  enough  to  realize  that  he  was  dealing  with  some 
incompetent  people! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  inherited  much  of  the  staff,  didn't  he? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Oh  yes.   They  were  all  inherited!   That  was  a 

big  point.   That  was  the  big  conflict  because 
we  tried  to  tell  him.   Get  your  own  people  in  here  and  get  some  fresh  new 
blood!   There  is  nothing  wrong  with  delegating  authority.   That  is  great 
and  that  is  what  you  have  to  do  when  you  have  an  organization  the  size  you 
have,  but  get  some  people  in  here  who  can  do  the  job. 

I  think — and  I  am  going  to  philosophize  here  a  little  bit,  and  I  have 
given  this  a  lot  of  thought — I  think  that  educators  are  taught  and  brought 
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up  through  their  entire  education  process.   A  teacher  is  taught  to  keep 
working  with  your  students  and  keep  working  with  them,  you  have  got  to 
teach  them.   Don't  ever  quit.   Keep  plugging  and  plugging.   I  think  that 
is  not  what  a  manager  can  do  sometimes.   In  order  to  get  the  job  done, 
you  just  have  to  can  somebody.   You  have  to  take  their  responsibility 
and  give  it  to  somebody  else.   Dr.  Stimbert  may  have  been  a  fantastic 
teacher  and  he  may  have  known  a  lot  of  education  theories  and  come  up 
with  some  great  programs  and  plans  and  this  sort  of  thing,  but  if  you 
can't  and  if  you  don't  have  somebody  working  for  you  that  can  implement 
those  things  they  don't  mean  a  hill  of  beans.   I  don't  believe  he  had 
the  people  working  for  him  that  could  do  that.   That  was  expressed  to  him 
on  many  occasions,  and  he  just  refused  to  accept  it  or  acknowledge  it. 
He  would  sometimes,  and  you  would  kind  of  let  him  go  for  awhile,  and  then 
it  seemed  like  he  was  back  to  the  same  old  rut. 

The  thing  that  brought  it  to  a  head  was  the  Governor's  biggest  cam- 
paign pledge — a  statewide  kindergarten  program.   Ke  charged  Commissioner 
Stimbert  with  getting  that  ball  rolling  on  a  statewide  kindergarten  program. 
He  wanted  that  thing  done.   It  was  very  important  to  him  and  it  was  a  com- 
mitment that  he  had  made  to  the  people  of  Tennessee.   He  felt  very  strongly 
about  it.   Every  time  he  went  to  ask  Stimbert  about  something,  you  never 
could  get  an  answer.   They  weren't  doing  anything  over  there.   They  weren't 
doing  anything!   Here  we  were  appropriating  money  to  them  and  wanted  them 
to  set  up  a  whole  staff  to  do  nothing  but  kindergarten  and  stuff. 

He  had  stuck  somebody  over  there  with  one  person  to  do  a  study  on  the 
statewide  kindergartens  but  they  really  didn't  do  anything.   Time  would 
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pass  and  and  time  would  pass  and  we  would  be  in  cabinet  meetings  and  a 
special  meeting  with  him.   "And  what  have  you  done  with  the  kindergarten 
program?"  And  all  we  got  was  this  hodgepodge  baffle  which  didn't  make 
any  sense.   There  was  no,  at  least  to  our  way  of  thinking,  real  progress 
in  that  area.   That's  why  the  Governor  asked  him  to  resign.   It  was  over 
the  kindergarten  thing.   {That]  is  why  the  Governor  asked  him  to  resign 
and  not  over  the  squabble  he  had  had  with  Joe  Hopper. 

Though  I  can  assure  you  there  were  not  too  many  compliments  floating 
around  up  on  the  Hill  about  E.C.  Stimbert.   I  personally  got  along  with 
him  pretty  well.   On  the  specific  dealings  that  he  and  I  had  individually 
I  think  he  is  a  fine  person,  but  he  just  didn't  do  what  he  was  told.   Now 
if  you  work  for  somebody,  you  either  do  what  your  boss  tells  you  to  do  or 
you  quit  or  he  is  going  to  fire  you.   It  just  boils  down  to  that.   Dr. 
Stimbert  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  what  the  Governor  asked  him 
to  do.   He  can  blame  it,  and  the  press  cam  blame  it,  and  anybody  else  can 
blame  it  on  politics  if  they  want  to.   And  I  personally  don't  believe  that 
politics  per  se  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

There  were  some  folks  in  that  department  that  their  political  affil- 
iation was  not,  although  that  may  in  itself  have  been  grounds  in  my  opin- 
ion, but  that  was  not  the  consideration.   It  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  getting  the  job  done.   You  have  a  bunch  of  old  defeated  county  school 
superintendents.   Well,  I'm  not  going  to  get  in  that  department  because  I 
have  some  friends  over  there  and  there  are  some  good  people  over  there. 
I  don't  mean  to  condemn  the  whole  department  of  education,  but  there's 
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an  awful  lot  of  money  that  goes  into  that  department.  An  awful  lot  of 
money ! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  A  large  percentage  of  the  state  budget. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         I  don't  know  what  it  is  today,  but  it  was  over 

half  back  then.   The  state's  youth  is  the  most 
important  natural  resource  and  it  just  didn't  seem  like  it  was  getting 
the  kind  of  attention  that  it  deserved. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  newspaper  coverage  of  that  con- 

troversy though? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Very  much  exaggerated.   I  can't  remember  the 

specifics  on  it  now  that  were  wrong,  but  there 
were  several  things .   I  know  one  of  the  things  in  there  that  they  were 
calling  Dale  Young  and  Joe  Hopper  the  hatchet  men  and  I  remember  that 
was  a  phrase  that  was  used.  With  exception  of  that  instance  when  Dale 
was  to  a  limited  extent  involved  with  it,  Dale  didn't  do  any  political 
work  until  the  following  January. 

That  is  one  thing  that  the  newspaper  here  in  Nashville.  ...   No  no, 
it  was  Johnny  Vaughn  in  the  Memphis  paper,  wrote  an  article  that  Dale 
Young  was  running  the  patronage  machine  downstairs  in  the  basement  of  the 
capitol  where  Anna  Belle  Clement's  old  office  was.   That  you  could  go  by 
any  day  and  see  people  lined  up  outside  Dale  Young's  office.   It  was  so 
frustrating  to  see  something  like  that  in  the  paper!   It  really  incensed 
me  personally,  and  others  it  affected  in  different  ways. 

If  Johnny  or  any  of  those  other  reporters  up  there  would  have  asked 
questions  instead  of  making  wild  unfounded  assumptions  they  could  have 
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gotten  better  stories  and  more  informed  stories.  Maybe  not  as  juicy  and 
all  that  they  were  looking  for,  but  that  was  just  absolutely  wrong.  Mr. 
Vaughn  was  totally  wrong. 

Dale  Young.  .  .  those  people  who  were  always  lined  up  outside  his  of- 
fice were  people  who  were  there  asking  that  friends  or  relatives  be  grant- 
ed a  probation  or  parole  hearing.   That's  what  Dale's  specific  duties 
were  at  that  time.   He  coordinated  paroles,  pardons  and  executive  clemen- 
cy for  the  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  his  position  at  the  time  had  nothing  to  do 

with  appointments? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON :         No,  he  also  handled  Boards  and  Commissions  but 

just  the  mechanics  of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  mean  by  mechanics? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Okay,  there  are  umteen  million  boards  and  com- 
missions in  the  state  of  Tennessee.   Okay,  Dale 
set  up  a  procedure  that  showed  the  governor  at  least  in  a  month  in  advance 
when  this  board  was  going  to  have  so  many  appointments  made  to  it  next 
month.   Then  he  would  go  up  to  Joe  Hopper's  office — to  our  office — and  he 
would  say,  "Now,  Joe.  .  .  he  would  get  letters  of  recommendation  down  that 
would  go  in  his  file  for  boards  and  commissions  and  he  would  in  turn  give 
it  to  us  to  follow  up  to  get  further  information  on  these  recommendations 
for  boards  and  commissions.   But  Dale — now  don't  misunderstand  me — did 
some  political  stuff,  but  those  people  lined  up  outside  his  door  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  politics.   He  and  his  basic  job  had  very  little  political 
stuff  involved  in  it. 
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The  appointments  then  for  boards  and  commissions,  Joe  and  I  and 
Carolyn  would  check  those  things  out  and  we  would  take  them  back  down  to 
Dale  with  different  person's  comments  or  whatever  we  found  out  about  those 
people  and  Dale  would  take  them  to  the  governor  and  say,  "John  Doe  is  rec- 
ommended for  the  Barber  Board  and  this  is  what  Sam  says  about  him  and  this 
is  what  so  and  so  says  about  and  this  is  who  recommends  him."  Then  you 
might  have  3  or  k   or  5  or  10  or  20  people  recommended  for  that  board  and 
Dale  would  give  a  breakdown  on  each  one  of  them  and  then  the  governor 
would  make  a  decision  about  who  was  going  to  be  appointed  to  that  board. 
Dale  didn't  do  any  of  the  political  part  of  it.   He  just  did  the  me- 
chanics or  putting  the  file  together — that's  the  term  I  am  using — setting 
up  an  orderly  process.  When  we  first  got  there,  we  didn't  know  how  many 
boards  and  commissions  there  were  or  how  many  people  there  were  on  each 
board  or  which  one  the  governor  appointed  or  which  one  he  had  to  get  the 
bar  association  to  make  certain  recommendations  and  he  had  to  choose  from 
those  or  how  the  thing  worked.   Dale  had  to  research  the  laws — he  was  an 
intern — research  the  law  on  each  one.  We  had  a  couple  of  law  clerks  that 
helped  us  down  there.   I  think  that  the  governor  made  great  strides  in  the 
pardons  and  parole  and  executive  clemency  area.   I  think  the  full-time  pa- 
role board  was  an  outstanding  idea. 

I  think  Dale  Young  showed  as  much  compassion  and  understanding.   I 
think  if  you  go  out  to  the  prison  and  ask  people  out  there  during  our  ad- 
ministration you'll  find  you  get  a  lot  of  favorable  comments  from  folks 
in  prison.   People  who  had  been  lead  to  believe  in  the  past  that  unless 
you  had  money  or  political  influence  you  couldn't  even  go  before  the 
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Pardon  and  Parole  Board  much  less  get  a  pardon  or  parole.   That  had  noth- 
ing to  do.   If  somebody  asked  for  a  hearing,  they  got  it!   That  was  all 
you  had  to  do  vas  ask.   It  didn't  make  any  difference  who  it  was,  they 
got  scheduled  for  a  hearing.   That's  what  those  people  were  doing  out- 
side Dale  Young's  office  as  Johnny  Vaughn  said  they  were  lined  up  to  get 
jobs.   That  was  just  not  so! 

There  were  so  many  of  these  that  I  helped  out  with  that  to  some  ex- 
tent.  Now  when  I  say  that  they  would  get  a  hearing,  I  didn't  mean  that 
they  would  necessarily  go  before  the  Board — personally — but  their  case 
would  go  before  the  Board  and  the  Board  would  decide  whether  or  not  they 
would  have  the  hearing.  At  least  their  file  was  pulled  and  their  story 
was  told  and  reviewed  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

Shortly  after  we  took  office  there  was  a  scandal — accusations  made 
about  the  previous  Board — about  money  changing  hands  and  this  sort  of 
thing.  Anytime  you  are  around  state  government  there  are  a  lot  of  stories 
told.  And  I  am  not  going  to  make  passing  judgment  on  those  that  are  true 
and  those  that  are  false.   Not  everybody  will  know  what  folks  will  say, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  people,  who  even  if  it  were  not  true,  believed 
money  handled  politics. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         Mr.  Christianson/  your  first  work  in  the 

Winfield  Dunn  administration  began  in  March/ 
1971/  and  it  was  a  staff  assistant/  I  believe/  in  Mr.  Hopper's  office. 
In  the  previous  interview  we  were  discussing  some  aspects  of  that.  Would 
you  care  to  go  ahead  about  your  work  there? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:      Well/  I  am  trying  to  think  what  all  more  I  might 

could  say  about  that.  I  really  feel  that  I 
probably  touched  on  the  general  area  and  hit  a  few  specifics/  I  guess/  in 
explaining  the  system  and  the  way  we  went  about  doing  things  and  how  it 
was  supposed  to  work.  I  don't  know  really/  Dr.  Crawford/  what  more  I 
might  say  along  those  lines. 

After  we  had  been  doing  the  things  I  mentioned  earlier  for  about 
six  or  eight  months/  I  think  Joe/  and  I  know  1/  got  tired  of  feeling 
like  people  were  viewing  us  as  an  employment  agency.  We  didn't  feel 
like  we  were/  we  should  be  or  wanted  to  be.  So  we  came  upon  the  idea 
of — one  of  the  reasons  we  were  forced  into  this  was — to  disgress  just 
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just  a  second — in  that  the  Department  of  Personnel  did  not  function  as 

a  Department  of  Personnel  ought  to  function/  we  thought.  It  had  not 
been  set  up  that  way  and  needed  some  restructuring. 

I  think  Joe's  and  my  feeling-and  at  that  time  Robin  Beard  was 
Commissioner  of  Personnel-ideally  what  we  would  have  liked  to  have  done 
was  to  have  had  all  the  personnel  officers  in  the  various  departments 
actually  work  for  the  Commissioner  of  personnel  as  opposed  to  the 
commissioner  of  that  department.  We  set  up  a  proposal  on  that  and  met 
stiff  opposition  from  the  cabinet  and  were  not  successful  in  convincing 
the  governor  enough  and  getting  any  sense  of  cooperation  from  the 
cabinet.  It  did  not  work  out  that  way.  We  felt  it  was  a  disservice  to 
a  citizen  who  was  looking  for  a  job/  say  as  a  secretary.  Well/  the 
way  things  were  set  up  if  a  secretary  was  looking  for  a  job/  she  had  to 
go  to  every  department  to  find  out  if  there  was  an  opening  for  secretary 
instead  of  going  to  one  central  place  to  apply  for  a  job. 

Because  of  this/  and  there  was  very  little  communication  between 
departments  on  this  sort  of  thing/  and  you  know  we  just  didn't  feel 
like  we  were  serving  the  citizens  in  the  best  possible  manner.  And 
we  thought  by  having  central  personnel  or  a  Department  of  Personnel  and 
have  the  personnel  in  each  department  and  these  departments  and  their 
staffs  as  actual   members  of  the  Department  of  Personnel  that  this 
communication  could  be  worked  out. 

I  remember  we  used  as  an  example/  if  somebody  went  to  the  Ford 
Glass  plant  to  apply  for  a  job/  they  didn't  go  to  the  Purchasing  De- 
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partment  to  apply  for  a  job  if  there  was  an  opening  there.  They  didn't 
go  to  the  specific  area  they  were  looking  for.  They  went  to  the  Personnel 
Office  and  the  personnel  office  in  the  Ford  Glass  plant  knew  where  all 
the  openings  at  the  Ford  Glass  plant  were  if  there  were  any.  And  it 
was  handled  that  way.  Well,  that  isn't  the  way  it  is.  Government  does 
not  function  in  the  most  efficient  manner  in  many  areas  and  for  many 
different  reasons. 

So  anyway  we  worked  at  that  and  were  not  successful.  So  we  tried 
to  find  a  happy  medium. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         May  I  ask  why  you  feel  you  were  not  successful 

in  that  you  were  proposing  strengthening  a 
housekeeping  agency — staff  agency — at  the  expense  of  the  line  agency. 
And  it  was  opposed/  I  gather  rather  unanimously/  by  the  department  heads 
or  commissioners.  Why  do  you  think  they  opposed  it? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:      Well/  you  know/  it  took  some  of  the  power 

away  from  them.  It  would  not  give  them 
as  much  knowledge  and  authority  in  the  way  of  employess  in  their  par- 
ticular department.  We  weren't  proposing  that  they  not  have  a  say-so 
in  the  employment  of  personnel  in  their  department.  But  they  were  just 
unwilling  or  they  could  foresee  that  they  would  be  losing  some  authority 
and  they  were  reluctant  to  do  that.  As  it  was/  they  had  ultimate  authority. 
They  didn't  have  to  take  anything  off  of  the  Department  of  Personnel. 
The  Department  of  Personnel  was  just  a  paper  shuffling  operation-was 
what  it  was.  All  the  hiring  was  done  at  the  department  level.  That 
gave  the  commissioner  more  freocbn  flexibility  and  power  than  we  were 
recommending. 


. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         As  I  understand  it,  you  were  probably  still  in- 
tending to  leave  hiring  authority  in  the 
commissi oner's  hands.  Weren't  you  simply  to  recommend  and  send  people 
on  to  them? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:      Yes  and  no.  As  it  is  today/  for  example,  or  as 

it  was  six  months  ago  during  the  Dunn  administra- 
tion/ the  Commissioner  didn't  interview  every  secretary  and  all  down 
there.  Of  course/  those  were  not  the  people  that  we  were  so  concerned 
about.  That  was  not  the  stumbling  block — the  clerical  type  people. 
But  we  were  not  recommending  that  if  a  division  head  within  the  de- 
partment were  to  be  employed  that  the  commissioner  would  not  have  any 
say-so/  you  know.  Certainly,  he  would  have  the  final  say-so  if  he 
wanted  somebody  working  for  him.  But  it  just  seemed  like  the  mechanics 
of  it  would  work  a  lot  smoother.  Again/  in  all  sincerity/  we  were 
looking  for  a  system-that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  guy  walking  in  off 
the  street  looking  for  a  job  that  didn't  have  any  political.... 

The  governor  felt  strongly  that  you  didn't  have  to  have  a  pol- 
itical recommendation  or  have  anybody  in  politics  for  you,  for  you  to  get 
a  state  job.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  that  should  not  be  the  case. 
Particularly  in  Davidson  County  there  are  so  many  state  employees  here 
and  all  and  there  was  no  way  if  you  wanted  to,  to  check  out  each  and 
every  employee  that  was  applying  for  a  job  or  that  was  about  to  be  hired 
to  find  out  about  all  the  if,  ands  and  buts  about  their  political  back- 
ground. And  it  really  wasn't  even  attempted.  Unless  there  was  some 
glaring  political  problem,  and  if  they  were  competent  and  qualified  and 
met  the  criteria  of  the  folks  that  were  hiring  them  and  they  were  satis- 
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fied  with  their  qualifications  then  they  were  hired. 

In  most  urban  areas  it  was  that  way.  In  most  urban  areas  for 
example/  the  governor's  campaign  chairman  here  in  Davidson  County  really 
didn't  care  about  every  secretary  that  was  hired  in  state  government. 
However/  if  you  went  to  the  more  rural  counties/  say  Lewisburg/  it  was 
a  big  deal  whoever  the  secretary  was  who  would  work  in  the  welfare  of- 
fice down  there  for  the  people  in  that  county.  Urban  areas  and  rural 
areas  were  handled  in  an  entirely  different  manner.  The  folks  here  in 
Davidson  County  they  don't  want  to  be  worried  and  bothered  with  it.  It^. 
was  impossible  to  do  even  if  they  had  wanted  to  because  there  was  just 
too  much  volume  and  you  couldn't  let  state  government  come  to  a  grinding 
halt  over  deciding  whether  or  not  those  folks — you  couldn't  do  that  just 
advising  people  about  who  was  hired  and  who  wasn't  or  who  was  fired  arid 
who  wasn't. 

The  middle  ground  that  was  found  was  setting  up  what  we  called 
the  Division  of  Recruitment  and  Placement  in  the  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel. I  think  the  concept  was  very  good.  It  was  rather  a  struggle 
with  it  because  when  you  start  anything  new  I  think  it  is  a  struggle. 
When  the  personnel  officers  in  the  various  departments  still  maintained 
their  autonomy  as  far  as  the  Department  of  Personnel  was  concerned.  If 
they  didn't  want  to  cooperate  with  you  you  had  some  real  problems. 

What  we  tried  to  do  there/  was  have  a  central  recruiting  and  hiring 
place  where  someone  could  come.  We  would  have  a  job  bank  so  to  speak. 
If  a  lady  came  and  wanted  to  be  a  secretary/  we  could  say/  "there  were 
two  secretarial  openings  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  there 
is  one  in  Department  of  Labor.  So  then  we  could  send  the  applications 
around.  Then  the  departments  would  call  them  in  for  an  interview  to  see 
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if  they  wanted  them.  Actually  first  they  were  interviewed  in 
the  Department  of  Personnel  and  then  they  were  interviewed  by 
the  department  to  see  if  they  wanted  to  interview  them.  There 
was  a  lot  of  struggle  and  strife  and  gnashing  of  teeth  about 
the  department's  providing  information  about  these  vacancies. 
Some  were  very  good  about  it  and  some  were  not  so  good  about 
it.  That  was/  you  know,  the  system  when  it  started  out.   It 
was  very  rocky  and  then  they  would  respond  to  some  extent  and 
then  they  put  a  lot  of  it  on  the  computer.   I  put  in  some 
fairly  sophisticated  systems  into  it  so  it  was  an  improvement. 
I  went  over  there  for  a  month  in  the  Department  of  Personnel 
to  set  that  system  up — to  set  that  division  up. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  was  that? 

MR.  CHRISTI ANSON:         That  was  in  November  of  1971.   And 

in  doing  this  he  wanted  to  take  a 
lot  of  this  paperwork  employment  office  type  thing  out  of  the 
capital.  We  didn't  want  to  interview  people.  We  were  inter- 
viewing people  over  there  because  you  didn't  have  any  choice. 
They  came  up  there  and  we  were  communicating  to  the  depart- 
ments and  trying  to  find  out  which  jobs  were  vacant  and  which 
jobs  weren't  vacant  and  stuff  that  we  didn't  feel  like  was  our 
job.   I  don't  think  the  governor  wanted  Joe  Hopper  and  I  and 
Carolyn  Weins  doing  that  and  I  know  we  didn't  want  to  be  doing 
it.   I  didn't  think  it  gave  too  good  an  impression  to  people 
for  it  to  look  like  you  had  to  go  to  the  capital  to  apply  for  a 
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job — you  know/  to  a  governor's  office  to  apply  for  a  job. 
It  wasn't  our  intent  and  it  wasn't  the  image  we  wanted  to 
project.  We  just  didn't  like  anything  about  it  really. 

So  we  set  up  that  division/  and  Jane  Hardaway/  who  was 
chief  of  administrative  services  in  the  Department  of  Insurance 
went  over  there  to  head  that  division  up.  Jane  had  been  at  work 
for  an  employment  agency — a  personnel  agency — here  in  Nashville 
prior  to  going  over  to  the  Department  of  Insurance  and  to  set 
up  a — as  a  matter  of  fact — a  temporary  personnel  employment  a- 
gency  for  that  company.   It  was  called,  "Go  Career  Girl".   It 
was  kind  of  like  a  Kelly  Girl  sort  of  thing.  So  she  was  no 
newcomer  to  personnel  things.  Under  the  circumstances  of  it 
being  a  new  program  and  the  volume  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  had  or  she  had  with  the  various  departments,  I  think 
she  did  a  good  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  dealing  with  the  agencies  you 

were  dealing  with  commissioners  at 
one  level  and  with  their  professional  continuing  staffs  at 
another.  Do  you  suppose  you  had  more  resistance  from  the  com- 
mission heads  or  the  department  heads  themselves  or  their  staff? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Well,  depending  upon  what  it  was. 

There  were  some  commissioners  that  I 
got  along  with  exceptionally  well  on  a  personal  basis.  That  makes 
a  difference.   If  you  like  somebody  and  you  get  along  with  them, 
then  you  tend  to  try  to  work  out  problems,  you  know,  and  not  try 
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to  look  for  roadblocks.   I  think  that  at  least  initially/  and 
of  course  it  depended  upon  the  person  and  it  depended  upon 
the  department/  that  if  you  dealt  directly/  which  I  did  not 
usually  do/  but  if  you  dealt  directly  with  a  staff  person 
within  a  department/  I  think  they  were  probably  a  little  bit 
intimidated  by  the  fact  that  this  was  the  Governor's  Office 
calling.   I  remember  when  we  first  got  there/  we  got  stammers 
and  stutters  and  you  were  afraid  that  you  had  made  somebody 
nervous  by  calling.  You  were  just  asking  for  them  to  help  you 
with  something  or  give  you  some  information.  It  depended  upon 
who  it  was. 

Again/  there  was  a  rivalry  to  some  extent  between  some  of 
the  cabinet  members  and  some  of  the  staff  members.  So  there  were 
instances  where  the  cabinet  members/  I  think/  would  go  to  some 
of  their  immediate  staff  and  say/  "Look/  if  The  Hill  calls  down 
here/  just  tell  them  to  buzz  off.   I  am  your  boss  and  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  what  they  say." 

Consequently/  if  you  called  down  there  and  you  got  a  dis- 
respectful tone  from  a  staff  member  of  an  agency/  you  could  get 
pretty  hot  about  it.  There  were  times  that  you  called  down  for 
the  simplest  type  of  information/  and  you  felt  like  you  got  a 
resentful  response  which  I  didn't  think  was  at  all  called  for/ 
and  if  that  was  the  kind  of  employee  they  were/  they  probably 
ought  not  to  be  employees  of  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
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Then  it  would  get  to  the  point  that  the  Commissioner  was 
not  going  to  tell  you  that  he  told  his  employees  not  to  pay  any 
attention  to  you/  you  know.  Although  it  did  happen  once  and 
in  my  case/  we  got  it  resolved  in  very  short  order.  But  every 
situation  and  every  interreaction  between  two  people  is  going  to 
be  different.   In  many  cases  there  was  no  problem  at  all.  And 
in  other  cases/  you  had  varying  degrees  of  difficulties. 

In  this  one  case  where  I  had  some  problems/  we  had  a  new 
cabinet  member  to  come  on  board  after  I  had  been  there  about 
three  or  four  months.  He  had  an  assistant  who  was  a  very  com- 
petent young  man/  but  for  some  reason  this  commissioner  had 
told  him  one  thing  and  had  been  told  something  else — the  com- 
missioner had  been  told  one  thing  and  he  passed  the  procedure 
on  to  his  staff  member  as  something  entirely  different.  So 
the  staff  member  and  I  realized  that  there  was  a  serious  mis- 
understanding somewhere  in  communication.  This  is  really  the 
one  time  that  it  ever  came  to  something  like  this  as  fare  as  I 
was  concerned. 

I  had  a  talk  to  the  commissioner  than  and  I  explained  to  him 
that  he  was  totally  wrong  and  if  there  was  any  question  about  it 
that  he  could  come  up  here  and  I'd  be  glad  to  go  down  the  hall 
with  him  and  discuss  that  with  the  boss.  Either  he  was  totally 
off  base  and  I  thought  we  ought  to  get  it  resolved  and  we  could 
get  it  resolved  by  talking  to  the  Governor  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  giving  his  staff  instructions 
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concerning  requests  from  the  Governor's 
office? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Well,  in  this  particular  case  I  was 

never  very  fond  of  this  cabinet  mem- 
ber. In  my  opinion  he  was  a  very  two-faced  individual.  This  is 
purely  my  opinion/  and  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  who  really  thought 
he  was  very  capable,  competent  individual,  and  I  did  not  at  all. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  did  any  work.   I  never  saw  him  do  any  work. 
He  talked  a  lot  and  sat  around  a  lot.   I  never  saw  him  do  anything. 

This  young  man  who  was  his  assistant  really  ran  the  department. 
And  what  was  done  he  did  and  probably  did  a  fairly  good  job  of 
it.  But  it  was  a  situation  where  the  assistant  told  me  it  was 
none  of  my  business,  and  that  I  oughtn't  to  be  calling  down 
there  on  this  particular  matter.  He  didn't  have  to  listen  to  it, 
you  know. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  request  were  you  making? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         I  really  don't  remember. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  information  or  something? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         No,  it  wouldn't  have  been  informa- 
tion. And  in  thinking  back,  I 
don't  think  it  was  a  personnel  matter.   I  really  can't  remem- 
ber exactly  what  it  was.  May  be  it  was  a  personnel  matter. 
Again,  maybe  I  had  had  a  bad  day  to  that  point,  which  I  can't  re- 
member if  I  did  nor  not.   It  just  was  something  that  rubbed  me 
totally  the  wrong  way  and  then  when  I  didn't  particularly  care 
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for  the  individuals  to  begin  with  that  didn't  help  matters 
any.  That  was  really  the  only  semi-violent  conflict  I  had  with 
a  cabinet  member  or  someone  in  a  department. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  fairly  good  continuity/  I 

believe/  with  cabinet  members 
throughout  the  administration? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Yes  sir,  I  think  you  can  use  con- 
tinuity and  it  sounds  like  a  good 
thing.  The  governor  did  not  make  many  cabinet  (changes). 
In  fact/  only  the  Stimbert  change  was  his  decision.  The  other 
changes  were  folks  that  resigned  for  one  reason  or  another  and 
someone  else  had  to  be  reappointed.   I  think  it  might  have  been 
better  off  if  there  had  been  more  juggling  personally.   I  think 
there  might  have  been  too  much  continuity. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  depends  on  what  you  start  with. 

DR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Right.   I  think  that  there  were  some 

of  the  cabinet  members  that  were  not 
as  responsive  to  the  governor's  requests  as  they  should  have 
been.  They  were  not  just  the  best  people  for  the  job.   I  think 
better  people  could  have  been  found.  You  don't  know  that  at  the 
time.  You  can  misjudge  somebody  or  over judge  somebody.   I  think 
that  happened  a  few  times.   I  think  it  was  good  we  had  some  changes 
on  the  staff  and  I  think  there  were  some  real  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  getting  some  fresh  blood  and  new  ideas  and  stuff  into 
an  area.  That's  just  a  personal  opinion. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  that  some  of  your  department 

heads  were  people  who  required  spe- 
cific skills,  but  some  of  it  was  more  managerial  than  anything 
else,  it  seems  to  me.  Did  anyone  give  any  consideration  to 
shuffling  department  heads  from  one  department  to  another? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         That's  a  very  interesting  question? 

To  my  knowledge  from  one  department  to 
another — no.   I  am  trying  to  think  now  and  just  running  through 
the  various  departments  to  see  what.  Well/  let  me  take  that 
back.   I  am  just  remembering  an  example.  Yes/  but  not  more  of  a 
way  to  alleviate  a  problem  than  to  make  an  improvement.   If 
that  makes  any  sense  to  you. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Could  you  explain  that  a  little? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Say  you  had  a  commissioner  in  a  de- 
partment or  a  person  in  any  position 
that  was  a  sensitive  position  or  a  position  that  needed  some 
really  strong  person  or  a  person  with  certain  qualities.  And 
the  person  you  had  in  there  did  not  have  those  qualities  or 
the  strength  that  you  thought  they  ought  to  have  had.  But  you  had 
no  reason  to  fire  somebody.  You  might  want  to  shuffle  them  and 
get  them  into  something  that  may  not  look  like  a  demotion  but  move 
them  to  some  area  that  they  didn't  have  to  do  much  and  the 
department  could  still  function  fairly  well.  There  are  depart- 
ments that  way.  Some  take  a  lot  more  care  and  attention  than 
others  do.   So  there  was  at  one  time,  I  can  think  of  one  specific 
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instance/  where  there  was  some  thought  given  to  moving  a  cabinet 
member  from  one  cabinet  post  to  another  cabinet  post.  Now  there 
had  been  discussions  about  moving  staff  members  to  cabinet  posi- 
tions and  cabinet  members  to  staff  positions.  There  was  a  lot  of 
juggling  below  the  cabinet  level  in  the  deputy  assistant  and 
division  head  level — deputy  commissioner  and  assistant  commissions 
and  division  head  level.  A  lot  of  that  was  done  for  various 
reasons — people  leaving  and  there  was  a  new  blood  aspect.  So  that 
was  done/  but  there  wasn't  any  really  ever  done  on  the  cabinet  level. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  mentioned  difficulty-or  rather 

coverage  by  the  newspaper s-as  sometimes 
extremely  difficult  concerning  the  matter  with  the  Department  of 
Education.  There  was  at  least  one  other  difficulty?  What  depart- 
ment was  involved  there? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         There's  at  least  one  other  one  and  there 

were  several  of  them.  (Laughter)  Well/ 
I'm  trying  to  think  which  one  you  might  be  alluding  to.   I  don't 
think  of  one  as  quite  as  prominent  as  that  one  in  education.  You 
want  to  give  me  a  clue? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  NO/  I  wasn't  thinking  of  any  one  especially. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Oh/  you  weren't  thinking  of  one  specially? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Well,  most  of  the  criticism  that  the 

papers  leveled  at  the  Dunn  Administra- 
tion were  one  of  three/  I  guess;  Being  political  in  that  area/ 
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being  naive  in  an  area/  and  mishandling  something  or  spending 
too  much  money.   I  think  those  were  the  three  areas  that  we 
probably — you  know/  very  broad  areas — received  criticism  from 
the  press.  There  were  just  a  lot  of  press  things  that  I  don't 
know  if  really  there  was  so  much  great  significance  to  any  of 
them.  Of  course/  I  did  not  read  any  of  the  out-of-town  papers 
either. 

We  had  a  briefing  sheet  that  was  passed  out  every  morning 
that  had  the  out-of-town  papers  in  it — the  major  out  of  town 
papers — the  Knoxville/  Chattanooga  and  Memphis  papers  or  any- 
thing that  might  be  a  pertinent  to  a  synopsis  of  a  pertinent 
article  that  the  governor  might  be  interested  in. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  prepared  the  briefing  sheet? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Ralph  Griffith's  office  did  that. 

They  also  had  the  three  Nashville 
television  stations.  Someone  watched  them  every  night  at  10 
o'clock  and  jotted  down  stuff  that  was  in  the  news  from  the 
television  stations/  but  really  basically  the  two  papers  here 
in  town  and  primarily  the  morning  paper  that  was  always  cri- 
tical from  day  one.  Of  course/  they  were  strong  supporters  of 
the  governor's  opponent  in  the  general  election.  They  maintained 
a  very  adversial  position  during  the  entire  adminstration. 
They  just  picked  at  every  little  thing  or  anything.  They  were 
critical  of.  .  .  I  thought  they  were  very  two-faced  on  things. 
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I  have  noted  since  then  that  some  of  the  summaries  that  that 
paper  has  written  that  they  have  made  some  very  complementary 
comments  about  the  Dunn  Administration  which  I  have  been  pleased 
to  see.   Although  they  didn't  want  to  go  too  far  and  they 
didn't  want  to  say  that  they  had  been  wrong  for  four  years /  so 
they  would  always  qualify  it  somehow.  But  I  think  the  tone  in 
some  of  their  articles  has  improved  considerably. 

I  think  the  papers  here  in  town  just  exaggerated  in  general. 
If  there  was  a  problem  or  a  staff  change  or  a  staff  problem  up  on 
the  Hill  and  a  rumor  mill  was  working  for  one  reason  or  another/ 
I  think  the  papers  just  exaggerated.   I  think  that  was  my  biggest 
complaint  about  the  media  here  in  town. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Are  you  referring  particularly  to  news 

stories  or  to  editorial  commentary? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         They're  entitled  to  say  what  they  d 

well  please  on  that  editorial  page  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  And  then  everybody  can  say  that  your  ideas 
are  crazy  if  they  want  to.   I  think  it  has  been  said  many  many 
times  and  not  just  by  folks  in  the  Dunn  Administration/  but  by 
folks  that  didn't  have  any  particular  interest  in  the  admini- 
stration or  in  any  other  administration/  that  they  just  edi- 
torialize on  the  front  page  of  the  paper.   It  goes  on  today  too. 
You  can  pick  up  the  same  paper  today  or  a  lot  of  other  papers 
I  suppose  and  they  and  all  the  stories  are  slanted.  There  I 
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go,  I  guess  I  shouldn't  say  all,  and  shouldn't  make  a  gen- 
eralization. The  majority  of  the  stories  are  slanted  one  way 
or  the  other.  And  I  just  think  that  is  unfortunate.   I  know  a 
lot  of  those  reporters  of  the  morning  paper  here  in  town  and 
the  afternoon  paper  that  are  friends  of  mine  in  a  manner  of 
speaking  that  are  intelligent  folks  that  ought  to  know  better  or 
get  the  pious  holier-than-thou  attitude  about  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  stuff  and  how  factual  their  investigative  reporting  is, 
is  a  bunch  of  hogwash!  You  know  most  of  it!  Like  I  said  before 
on  the  Stimbert  thing,  they  had  Johnny  Vaughn's  article  about 
people  lined  up  outside  Dale  Young's  office.   If  they  would  just 
ask  somebody  instead  of  feeling  like  you  are  getting  this  big 
scoop  and  surprising  everybody  the  next  morning  with  an  article 
in  the  paper,  they  would  learn  a  lot  more  and  inform  the  public 
better.   I  am  just  really  disappointed  with  the  press!  Really! 

I  think  they  do  some  good  work  and  I  think  I  have  very  little 
faith  in  the  Legislature.  On  very  positive  thing  that  you  can 
say  about  the  press  is  that  even  though  they  may  be  slanting  some 
of  the  reporting  of  the  Legislature  too,  that's  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  those  guys  up  in  the  Senate  and  the  floor  from  pas- 
sing some  bills  that  would  bankrupt  the  state  and  probably 
cause  the  Union  to  send  us  out  to  sea!  They  do  serve  sort  of  as 
a  watchdog  purpose  up  there.   If  the  papers  weren't  up  there 
raising  cain  about  some  of  the  dumb  things  the  Legislature  is 
about  to  do  or  is  contemplating  or  may  do,  they'd  do  a  lot  more 
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stupid  things  than  they  do  anyway. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  from  a  newspaper's  view- 

point they  may  feel  they  have  to  take 
an  adversary's  position  not  just  with  the  Legislature/  but  with 
the  executive  branch  as  well.  Rather  than  ask  for  the  news, 
they  may  feel  that  they/  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  reason  too/ 
really  wouldn't  be  told  the  truth.  So  when  they  hear  these 
rumors /  they  have  to  start  trying  to  dig  them  out  lest  there 
be  something  there  that  is  covered  up.  But  if  they  ask  openly 
they  wouldn't  be  told. 

MR.  CHRISTI ANSON:         Yeah/  I'm  sure  they  feel  that  way. 

I  just  disagree  with  them  and  feel 
that  they  are  wrong  on  the  four  years  that  I  was  in  state 
government.  That's  all.  They  did  things. .. .I'll  give  you  an 
example.  You  know  the  big  stink  over  that  silly  Lear  jet. 
It  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  what  we  said  or  what 
statistics  we  showed  or  how  valuable  we  proved  or  what  kind  of 
a  case  was  built  up  for  the  claim.  The  paper  would  have  raised 
cain.  They  would  have  gotten  on  their  white  horse  and  stormed 
around  about  that  Lear  jet  no  matter  what  you  said  or  did.  They 
were  just  totally  subjective  about  it.  They  had  no  objectivity 
at  all. 

The  thing  that  kind  of  gets  my  goat  is  previous  administra- 
tions/ you  know.  We  treated  the  press  exceptionally  fair/  I 
think.   I  mean  we  were  very  open.   I  think  Ralph  Griffith/  the 
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the  Governor's  press  secretary/  tried  to  help  them  in  giving 
them  information  and  giving  them  good  stories  and  leads  and 
information  as  much  as  we  could.   I  think  the  Governor  was 
very  open  with  them  far  more  than  previous  administrations. 
Yet  they  didn't  seem  to  be  the  least  bit  appreciative  of 
that  openness. 

I  can  go  back  and  show  you  because  I  did  a  lot  of  work  on 
this.  They  started  rating  the  governor,  who  would  never,  never, 
never  knowingly  do  something  wrong.   I'm  convinced  of  that.  We 
had  a  big  deal  when  the  governor  uses  the  state  plane  if  he 
should  pay  for  political  reason. 

And  I  will  have  to  tell  you  that  the  Governor  was  the  only 
person  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Capitol  that  said  "yes".  And 
from  day  one  we  paid  for  it.  But  I'll  tell  you  that  there  was 
never  a  governor  before  him  that  ever  paid  any  airfare  or  paid 
in  hours  or  we  figured  out  in  actual  cost  per  hours  flying  time 
of  that  plane  and  we  reimbursed  the  state  of  Tennessee  when  the 
governor  used  that  for  a  non-state  type  function.  Well,  my  po- 
sition was  then  and  it  is  today  that  he  is  the  chief  executive 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  that  plane  is  for  his  use  and  I 
don't  care  if  he  is  going  on  vacation.   If  he  wants  to  take 
that  plane  is  for  his  use  and  I  don't  care  if  he  is  going  on 
vacation.   If  he  wants  to  take  that  plane  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  that  plane.  That's  my  opinion.  And  you  can  disagree 
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with  that  and  there  are  some  things  in  a  debate  over  it  that 
I  couldn't  completely  defend,  but  that  is  just  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 

If  he  goes  on  vacation  or  a  political  thing/  his  security 
people  still  go  with  him.  Are  we  going  to  charge  or  pay  back  the 
state  of  Tennessee  because  security  can  go  with  him?  Whereever 
he  goes  in  some  manner  he  is  representing  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
1*11  give  you  an  example:  Why  if  he  is  going  to  speak  to  a 
Republican  Club — say  it  is  a  Knox  County  Republican  party  why 
should  he  pay  to  fly  to  Knoxville  to  give  that  speech  and  not  pay 
if  he  went  to  talk  in  Knoxville  Kiwanis  Club?  They  are  two 
organizations/  and  I  am  trying  to  be  objective  about  it/  but  I 
don't  see  that  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  two  or 
any  reason  why  the  state  shouldn't  pay  for  the  former  if  they 
are  going  to  pay  for  the  latter.  But  the  governor  didn't  feel 
that  way. 

Any  kind  of  trip/  that  even  if  he  went  to  Knoxville  and 
spoke  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  and  to  the  Knoxville  Republican  Club 
we  paid  for  it.  Now/  previous  administrations/  I  know  for  ex- 
ample. When  they  were  raising  a  stink  about  that  Lear  jet  in 
the  paper/  you  know/  and  asked  us  for  logs  of  the  plane  and  wanted 
to  see  where  all  the  governor  had  gone. 

As  it  turned  out  the  governor  had  great  foresight  in  pay- 
ing for  that  because  later  the  press  came  in  (we  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  about  that)  and  wanted  to  read  all  the  logs  and 
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stuff.  We  gave  them  all  the  log  books  to  all  the  airplanes  and 
this  sort  of  thing.  They  went  through  and  started  inquiring  about 
this  and  we  showed  them  where  we  had  paid  for  all  this  stuff. 
Which/  you  know/  at  the  time — the  governor  got  kind  of  a  chuckle 
out  of  it — we  all  did  too  even  though  I  wished  we  could  have  told 
them  to  go  stick  it  in  their  ear.  We  had  many  people  tell  us/ 
you  know/  if  they  had  tried  to  get  Buford  Ellington  to  do  that 
he'd  just  tell  them  to  go  to  H .   It  was  none  of  their  business. 

I  know  for  an  example/  and  we  had  people  call  and  say-I  had 
a  guy  to  call  me  and  he  told  me  his  name  and  said  we  could  use 
his  name  and  send  somebody  out  to  interview  him  and  whatever.  He 
used  to  be  a  pilot  for  the  state  of  Tennessee.  And  he  said/ 
"You  check  the  logbook  on  the  Queen-Aire.   I  used  to  be  a  pilot." 
And  he  would  give  you  the  license  number  and  serial  number  of 
the  plane  and  he  says/  "You  just  check  it.   I  picked  up  Bobby 
Clement  every  Friday  afternoon  at  Knoxville  and  brought  him 
back  to  Nashville  and  brought  him  back  to  Knoxville  every 
Monday  morning  for  classes  when  he  was  in  school."  You  know/ 
weekly  he  did  that  and  the  state  of  Tennessee  paid  for  it. 

This  guy  went  on  and  on.  He  brought  up  a  bunch  of  things. 
What  about  all  those  junkets  Frank  would  make/  you  know/  load 
a  whole  bunch  of  his  cronies  on  the  National  Guard  plane  and  go 
flying  to  Las  Vegas  and  stuff  like  that.  Of  course/  Buford 
Ellington  took  the  plane  down  to  Florida  all  the  time  on  vacation 
even  though  he  didn't  like  to  fly.  So  he  didn't  use  the  plane  as  much 
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as  the  Governor  Dunn  like  to  fly  and  was  very  active/  of  course, 
in  being  on  time  so  he  used  the  plane  an  awful  lot. 

That  was  one  of  the  things  that  really  aggravated  that  I 
thought  the  papers  were  very  subjective  about. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  I  remember  the  incident.   I  think 

there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dunn  admin- 
istraton  was  comparatively  very  open  with  the  press.  What  about 
the  picture  cropping  incident?  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Now,  there's  another  one.   I'm  glad  you 

brought  that  up.  There '  s  another  one  just 
blown  completely  out  of  proportion.  What  it  was,  was  a  situation 
where  the  paper  found  a  way  to  gig  Ralph  Griffith  is  what  it  amounted 
to.  Some  of  the  newspaper  people  didn't  like  Ralph.  Ralph  is  a 
sort  of  crusty  fellow  and  a  really  super  guy,  and  I  really  like  him, 
and  a  good  press  man.  He  worked  for  the  Knoxville  Journal  for  years. 
And  he  covered  the  Legislature  and  is  a  very  partisan  chap.  But 
Ralph  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  Capitol  Hill  reporter — had  been 
one — and  I  think  tried  to  give  those  guys  some  good  stuff.   I  guess 
it  happened  twice.  The  one  with  Bruce  Hurley  was  dumb  upon  Ralph's 
part,  really,   he  did  it  to  gig  Bruce.  Then  the  papers  saw  a  chance 
to  really  get  after  Ralph  so  then  they  blew  it  completely  out  of  whack. 

It  was  followed  as  you  may  remember  by  a  cabinet  and  staff 
picture  where  some  of  the  cabinet  members  were  not  there.  So  to 
make  the  picture  complete — we  just  took  it  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  one  morning  because  the  Governor  wanted  a  picture  of  all  the 
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cabinet  and  staff.  A  couple  of  the  cabinet  weren't  there.  So 
Griffith  plugged  in  the  heads  of  the  cabinet  members  who  weren't 
there.  And  that  brought  it  down  to  that  was  kind  of  dumb  too  and  it 
brought  it  right  back  up  again  and  they  made  a  big  deal  over  that 
kind  of  picture  which  of  course/  didn't  have  anything 

On  the  Bruce  Hurley  thing/  the  governor  and  Bruce  were  not 
getting  along  very  well  because  of  11-W.  And  as  I  recall/  I  don't 
think  we  even  wanted  Bruce  in  the  governor's  office  that  day  and  he 
just  kind  of  barged  in  and  got  behind  the  desk  there  and  got  into 
the  picture.   I  forget  exactly  what  the  picture  was  now/  whether 
the  governor  was  signing  a  proclamation  or  whether  it  was  a  bill  or 
what  it  was.   In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  governor  was  not  on 
real  good  terms  with  Bruce/  you  know,  I  think  Ralph  assumed  that 
he  was  not  going  to  put  Bruce' s  picture  in  here  with  the  governor 
as  standing  behind  the  governor  grinning  and  make  them  look  like 
they  are  palsy-walsy  right  now  because  they  are  not.  Bruce  was 
taking  pot  shots  at  the  governor  on  every  turn. 

So  he  just  took  him  out  of  the  picture.  I  think  probably  what 
would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  some  way  that  Ralph  had  not 
put  anybody  in  his  place — just  left  the  thing  blank.  I  didn't  see 
any  big  deal  in  that!  That  was  one  thing  that  the  papers  jumped  on 
all  over.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  newsworthy;  I  didn't  see  any- 
thing about  it  myself.  I  thought  it  was  kind  of  childish.  I 
wouldn't  have  minded/  I  think  Griff  deserved  to  get  poked  at  every 
now  and  then  because  he  had  plenty  oppurtunity  to  give  them  a  jab. 
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But  I  think  they  just  carried  it  again  to  the  extremes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  probably  was  rather  childish,  but 

they  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  make  him  or  the  governor  look  childish  until  they  could  deter- 
mine who  was  responsible  for  it. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         That's  right.  The  governor  didn't  have 

anything  to  do  about  it  and  didn't  even 
know  about  it  until  after  the  fact.  That's  another  area  that  they 
can  say  they  weren't  trying  to  be  unfair,  but  they're  aren't  stupid 
and  they  know  what  they  were  doing.   I'd  kind  of  forgotten  about  that. 

I  think  I  stopped  at  the  point  when  I  went  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Personnel  and  set  that  division  up  there  and  I'd  be 
happy  to  go  on  with  the  job  that  I  had  and  then  went  to  after  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  after  November  1971. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         At  that  time  Mr.  Frank  Barnett  was  the 

governor's  executive  assistant.  He 
changed  jobs  and  became  a  special  assistant  to  the  governor  and 
Dale  Young  became  executive  assistant.  Frank  went  down  and  worked 
on  some  special  projects  and  he  and  Dale  changed  office.  Frank  was 
planning  to  leave  state  government,  but  wasn't  exactly  ready  to 
leave  right  then.  He  went  down  and  as  I  recall  and  was  doing  re- 
search with  other  states  and  even  federal  agencies  to  find  new  and 
interesting  projects  and  programs  that  might  be  implemented  in  state 
government.  That's  what  he  addressed  himself  to  and  Dale  Young  took 
his  job  as  executive  assistant. 
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Dale  and  I  were  very  close  personal  friends.  Dale  knew  that  I 
had  had  about  enough  up  there  in  Joe  Hopper's  office.  At  least  I 
could  just  take  so  much  of  that  personnel  stuff.  Dale  asked  me  to 
come  down  and  be  his  assistant  which  I  was  very  pleased  to  do. 

So  I  moved  down  the  hall  into  the  governor's  quadrant  there 
and  took  over — Dale  was  involved  in  this  very  much  also — it  was  my 
duty  and  responsibility  to  look  after  the  governor's  day  to  day 
schedule  both  in  and  out  of  the  office  which  took  into  account  the 
handling  of  all  the  invitations  that  he  received  to  give  speaking 
engagements/  all  the  requests  that  we  had  to  come  and  have  an  appoint- 
ment secretary  who  did  the  mechanics  of  those  things  after  the  de- 
cisions were  made. 

I  also  was  responsible  for  any  documents  or  anything  that  the 
governor  signed.  We  had  a  signing  machine  as  you  may  be  aware  that 
signed  the  governor's  signature  because  of  the  tremendous  volume.   I 
approved  of  all  mail/  contracts/  and  letters  and  anything  before  the 
governor's  signature  was  placed  on  it.   I  was  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion of  attorneys  which  did  state  work  and  architects  and  engineers 
that  did  state  work  or  those  that  were  presented  to  the  building  com- 
mission for  consideration  in  the  case  of  architects  and  engineers. 

I  handled  an  awful  lot  of  the  governor's  correspondence  and 
phone  calls  which  were  just  impossible  for  him  to  answer  and  return 
all  the  phone  calls.   I  returned  a  lot  of  those  and  mostly  I  would  go 
through  the  call  list  and  pick  out  those  I  would  return.   If  I  knew 
who  the  person  was  I  then  thought  another  staff  could  handle  it  and 
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it  would  be  more  in  their  area.  The  secretaries  would  always  find 
out  what  the  call  was  in  reference  to.  Sometimes  we  would  refer  it 
to  a  department. 

I  sorted  which  mail  he  actually  read  and  which  mail  was  fun- 
neled  to  a  staff  or  cabinet  member  and  then  after  he  read  it  and 
he  would  write  out  a  "Please  respond"/  or  he  would  write  out  what  he 
wanted  to  say  and  I  would  dictate  the  letter  for  his  signature.  Not 
to  say  he  didn't  dictate  a  lot  of  his  own  letters  and  all  which  he 
did/  but  he  just  physically  couldn't  do  all  of  it. 

We  had  a  basic  policy  that  any  meetings  that  the  governor  had 
with  anybody  there  in  the  office  that  at  least  one  staff  member  sat 
in  on  the  meetings  with  the  exception  of  really  close  personal  friends 
and  things  like  that.  So  I  sat  in  and  the  reason  for  that  was  two- 
fold. One  was  to  take  notes  for  action  and  I'd  be  there  and  John  Doe 
would  be  there  and  he'd  say/  "Governor/  I'd  really  appreciate  it  if 
you'd  write  a  recommendation  to  the  state  university  for  my  daughter 
to  get  into  Dental  Hygenist  School  or  U.T."/  or  something  like  that. 

He'd  say,  "I'd  be  happy  to  do  that." 

I'd  be  over  there  saying/  (writing)  "Write  letter  from  John  Doe's 
daughter  to..."  I'd  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Also  so  that  someone 
couldn't  come  out  of  the  governor's  office  and  say  that/  "The  governor 
told  me  that  I  could  do  this  or  that"  and  it  would  be  the  governor's 
word  and  this  guy's  word  as  to  what  as  to  whether  the  governor  said 
that  or  not.  So  there  was  a  witness  there  in  effect  to  know  what  trans- 
pired in  the  meeting.  Many  instances  to  remind  the  governor  what  he 
said  or  what  the  guy  told  him  and  so  forth. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now/  about  handling  the  governor's  correspondence 

or  answering  it/  did  you  develop  some  basic 
forms  and  use  his  vocabulary  and  style? 
MR.  CHRISTI ANSON :         Right,  any  correspondence  that  came  addressed 

to  the  governor  came  into  our  mail room  down- 
stairs where  it  was  opened.  We  had  two  different  girls.  One  was  there 
for  about  two  and  one-half  years  and  one  finished  up  after  that.  They 
would  read  that  mail  to  determine  and  we  had  these  forms  and  stuff  in 
there.  A  lot  of  it  was  someone  in  the  state  might  write  the  governor 
and  say/  "Dear  Governor  Dunn:  Enjoyed  seeing  you  on  the  "Hee  Haw" 
program  last  week.   Would  you  please  send  me  a  map  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee?"  Well/  the  governor  doesn't  need  to  see  that!  So  she 
would  sort  through  that  and  funnel  the  order  to  someone  calling  and 
asking  for  planning  for  a  road  or  something  like  that.  You'd  send 
that  to  the  Department  of  Transportation.  They  would  draft  a  letter 
with  the  governor's  signature  over  there  or  they  would  say  the  gover- 
nor has  forwarded  your  letter  of  such  and  such  for  a  reply  and  they 
would  take  care  of  it. 

The  mail  that  we  took  care  of  on  the  hill-which  most  often  was 
of  a  more  personal  nature— the  kind  of  thing  that  some  sort  of  staff 
member  or  the  governor's  input  would  be  involved.  We  most  definitely 
tried  to  put  that  in  the  governor's  language.   I  find  myself  now  which 
was  not  exactly  the  most  businesslike  because/  you  know/  he  is  a 
very  eloquent  speaker  and  is  very  (I  don't  want  this  to  sound  derogatory 
in  any  sense)  but  it  is  kind  of  mushy.  He'd  write  these  letters/  you 
know:   "Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  and  thoughtful  letter.   I 
deeply  appreciate  it."  He  was  sincere  about  it  and  that  was  just  the 
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way  he  wrote  letters.  That  is  how  he  would  respond  to  them.   "And 
with  every  good  wish/  I  am  sincerely"/  this  is  how  he  would  close 
his  letters. 

I  don't  know  if  you  have  ever  seen  Howard  Baker's  letters, 
but  Howard  Baker  writes  letters  and  memos  that  are  very  brief  and 
concise  and  to  the  point.  The  governor  was  very  much  more  verbose 
with  adjectives  and  adverbs.   It  just  kind  of  poured  out  when  he 
wrote  a  letter.  We  tried — at  least  I  did — to  convey  his  style  of 
writing  and  so  forth. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  volume  of  mail  did  you  get? 

MR.  CHRISTI ANSON:         Well/  there  are  figures  on  that.  We  used  to 

get  in  excess  of  a  hundred  invitations  a 
week  for  example.   I  think  we  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of  500 
invitations  a  month.  That's  a  lot  and  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  be  at  all 
those  places  (Laughter)  and  still  do  some  work!   I  forget  what  the 
figures  were.  We  had  studies  on  that  you  know.  There  were  some  studies 
or  counts/  but  I  really  can't  remember/  but  a  very  large  volume  of 
mail.  The  governor  personally  saw  and  read  a  very  large  amount  of  mail- 
more  than  most  of  the  staff  people  thought  he  ought  to  be  reading. 

Say  Harry  Wampler/  for  example/  who  is  a  good  personal  friend  of 
the  governor's  in  East  Tennessee  would  write  the  governor  and  ask 
him  a  question  about  something.  Well/  I  know  Harry  real  well  too.   I 
know  what  the  answer  to  Harry's  letter  is.  So  rather  than  the  governor 
fooling  with  it/  it  was  our  opinion  why  couldn't  I  just  write  Harry  a 
letter  telling  him  what  the  answer  is  with  the  governor's  signature. 
Harry  would  be  happy  because  he  would  think  he  was  getting  an  answer 
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from  the  governor  and  he  would  be  getting  an  answer  for  his  question 
and  there  would  be  no  problem.  But  what  would  really  trouble  the  go- 
vernor is  that  the  next  time  he  went  up  to  East  Tennessee  and  saw 
Harry/  Harry  would  say/  "Governor/  thank  you  for  that  letter.   I 
really  appreciate  your  taking  care  of  that  for  me  and  answering  that 
question." 

The  Governor  would  say  to  himself/  "What  in  the  world  is  he  talk- 
ing about."  It  would  bother  him.  He'd  wonder  what  it  was  he  wrote 
Harry  Wampler  because  he  couldn't  remember  because  he  had  never  seen 
the  letter. 

He  would  come  back  and  he'd  say/  "All  right/  where 's  that  letter 
from  Harry  Wampler?  What  and  who  sent..?"/  you  know/   I've  got  to 
see  more  of  this  mail.   I  don't  even  know  what's  going  on!   I  go  out 
there  and  people  thank  me  for  letters  and  I  haven't  seen  them.  And 
what  did  you  tell  him  anyway?"  All  these  questions!   (Laughter) 
So  then  you  would  try  to  ease  him  back  in  again  and  he  would  demand 
more  mail. 

(He'd  say)/  "I  want  to  see  more  of  my  mail.  The  people  I  know 
want  me  to  read  it  and  it  is  important." 

Well/  then  you  get  bogged  down  and  he  would  get  two  or  three 
day's  mail  setting  there  on  his  desk  and  they  weren't  getting  answered 
and  we  (tried)  to  get  the  letters  out  within  two  days  of  the  time  you 
get  them.   "I  want  prompt  responses".  Well/  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
respond  promptly  when  they  are  setting  on  his  desk  and  he  had  not  read 
them  yet. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  does  the  Governor  have  to  devote 

to  reading  letters? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         How  much  time  did  he  have  to  devote  or  how 

much  time  did  he  devote? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  time  did  he? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         That's  what  I  am  trying  to  say — it  varied. 

We  would  cut  back  on  the  amount  of  mail/  and 
something  like  that  would  happen.  That  was  just  a  hypothetical  example 
I  gave  and  he  would  demand  more.  So  it  would  go  from  one  extreme  to  a- 
nother.   I  guess  we  would  give  him  not  quite  enough  correspondence  as  we 
should  for  awhile  and  then  he'd  say  that  is  not  enough  and  we'd  give  him 
too  much.  Then  he'd  say,  "That's  too  much.   I  haven't  got  time  to  fool 
with  all  of  it."  That  it  kind  of  went  forth  and  back  an  forth. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  struggle  apparently.  Did  it  in- 

volve a  couple  of  hours  per  day? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         No,  not  that  much.  The  governor  didn't  have 

a  couple  of  hours  a  day  to  do  that,  you  know! 
That's  what  was  really  so  hard.  He  had  meetings  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till — if  he  was  in  the  office  all  day — till  4  or  5  or  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  There  were  solid  meetings;  there  was  no  time  to  read 
any  of  them! 

He  would  take  some  stuff  home  with  him  at  night  and  we  had  a  dic- 
taphone system  to  where  he  could  use  his  phone  at  the  mansion  and  call 
in  to  the  system  and  the  secretary  would  have  it  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  she  could  start  typing  on  it.  Or  he  could  call  from  out  of 
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town  and  do  it  by  long  distance/  but  he  rarely  did  that.  But  you 
could  also  alert  the  staff  and  call  and  leave  messages  at  that  thing. 
It  was  kind  of  a  neat  system  that  they  had. 

Like  I  say/  it  would  go  in  different  degrees.  For  awhile  he 
would  dictate  a  lot  of  his  own  correspondence  and  he'd  read  a  lot  of 
it  and  then  there *d  be  a  time  while  he  would  do  very  little  of  either. 
It  fluctuated  constantly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  struggle  not  having  enough  time  to 

to  do  it  all/  of  course. 

Did  you  work  on  the  agendas  for  the  cabinet  meetings? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:         Yes  sir.  The  way  he  handled  that  was  we 

usually  had  one  a  month.  We  started  out 
having  them  one  a  week  and  that  was  entirely  too  many/  you  know.  We 
didn't  have  anything  to  say!  Cabinet  meetings/  I  never  thought/  were 
very  beneficial.   If  we  had  one  a  month  we  probably  had  too  many  really. 
But  what  we  would  do  was  we  would  set  up  these  meetings  and  say  they 
would  be  the  second  Monday  in  each  month  or  something  like  that. 

The  week  before/  say  on  the  Wednesday  before/  I  would  call  each 
cabinet  member  and  tell  them  that  we  were  having  a  cabinet  meeting 
or  remind  them  of  the  cabinet  meeting  and  ask  them  if  they  had  any- 
thing that  they  wanted  to  put  on  the  agenda.  They  would  say  most  of 
the  time/  "No".  Sometimes/  they  would  have  something  to  put  on  it. 
Then  we  had  several  things/  of  course/  that  the  staff  had  worked  up/ 
or  the  governor  wanted  to  tell  the  cabinet  various  things.  He  might 
want  to  give  a  pitch  about  savings  bonds  this  month  or  give  to  the  blood 
drive.  These  are  trivial  things/  but  those  were  things  that  were 
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brought  up  at  cabinet  meetings,  you  know.  Then  the  important  things 

that  needed  to  be  conveyed  and  the  governor's  feelings  needed  to  be 
conveyed  personally  to  the  cabinet.  We  worked  that  up  and  we  would 
give  the  cabinet  an  outline  and  we  would  give  the  Governor  a  briefing 
sheet  for  each  subject.  You  know,  say  like  the  outline  for  the  cabi- 
net the  first  item  of  discussion  maybe  UGF.  And  in  the  Governor's 
briefing  it'd  say,  "United  Giver's  Fund  starts  this  month  and  Earnest 
Griggs  is  going  to  be  chairman.   I  look  for  you  this  year  as  your  rep- 
resentative. Be  sure  and  give  them  a  big  pep  talk  on  this  and  tell 
them  you  hope  that  they  improve  over  last  year."  Or  if  it  were  some- 
thing during  the  legislature,  the  Governor  would  go  over  the  bills 
that  he  was  particularly  interested  in  and  the  cabinet  doing  anything 
they  could  to  help  on  those  bills  and  the  status  of  them.  That  sort  of 
thing. 

The  problem  with  the  cabinet  meetings  was  that  the  cabinet  never 
brought  problems  to  the  Governor  in  cabinet  meetings.  Maybe  that 
wasn't  the  place.  But  there  was  little  beneficial  dialogue;  there  was 
some  good  beneficial  monologue.  There  was  very  little  beneficial 
dialogue.   I  guess  the  reason  was,  and  there  were  some  reasons,  you 
had  many  of  the  cabinet  that  beyond  their  particular  scope  or  area 
of  interest  didn't  care  about  anything  else.  A  lot  of  them  cared 
about  everything.  You  hated  to  tie  up  some  of  the  cabinet  with  in- 
formation that  they  didn't  care  about,  that  was  not  of  interest  to 
them  and  they  wouldn't  be  involved  with. 

I  never  felt  like  there  were  any  revelations  that  came  about 
through  cabinet  meetings. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  the  meetings,  did  all  cabinet  members  par- 

ticipate about  equally  or  did  you  have  some 
strong  ones? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  We  had  some  that  never  said  anything.   You 

had  some  that  always  said  something  and  most 
of  the  time  didn't  amount  to  anything  and  then  you  had  those  who  didn't 
say  anything  unless  they  had  something  important  to  say.  They  said  it. 
Do  you  want  me  to  go  through  the  cabinet  room  by  cabinet  members  and  tell 
you  which  category  I  think  we  fall  into? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  much  as  you  feel  you  can,  yes. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Gene  Fowinkle  as  the  Commissioner  of  Public 

Health  rarely  said  anything  unless  it  was 
important  and  if  it  was  important  he  said  it.  Dick  Treadway  was  the 
same  way.  You  know  he's  not  the  kind  that  bothered  the  rest  of  the 
cabinet  with  stuff  that  they  didn't  need  to  know.   If  it  was  important, 
he'd  lay  it  on.  But  neither  one  of  them  didn't  often  contribute  too 
much.  They  really  liked  Hal  Carter.   I  think  he's  a  real  good  Commis- 
sioner. And  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  something  complimentary  of  him. 
He  said  something  if  it  needed  to  be  said  and  didn't  waste  people's  time 
if  it  didn't  need  to  be.  He  was  a  fairly  influencial  and  vocal  cabinet 
member.  Commissioner  Keathley  who  took  Hal  Carter's  place  after  Hal 
left  I  don't  really  know.   I  met  him  a  couple  of  times  but  I  don't  re- 
member him  ever  saying  anything  in  the  cabinet  meetings  I  was  in. 

Bob  Smith  was  probably  one  of  the  most  vocal  commissioners  and 
that  is  because,  one  of  the  reasons  is,  he  was  probably  in  one  of  the 
most  involved  commissioners.   He  was  very  much  involved  in  any  and  all 
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forms  of  legislation.  He  was  one  of  the  governor's  best  lobbyist 
whether  the  bill  had  anything  to  do  with  transportation  or  not. 
That  didn't  have  any  bearing.  He  was  well  respected  in  the  legis- 
lature and  did  a  real  good  job  up  there  and  was  one  of  the  Governor's 
closest  confidantes.  Probably  from  a  cabinet  member/  he  was  the 
closest  confidante  to  the  governor.  Claude  Armour  didn't  generally 
have  too  much  to  say  and  was  not  one  who  would  tie  the  cabinet  up 
with  irrelevant  discussion.  Robin  Beard  when  he  was  there/  as  Com- 
missioner of  Personnel  didn't  have  too  much  to  say.  Robin  was  a  very 
personable  fellow  and  had  a  lot  to  say  before  and  after  the  cabinet 
meetings  but  not  much  during  cabinet  meetings.  Jane  Hardaway  always  had 
something  to  say.  Sometimes  it  didn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans/  but 
sometimes  it  was  important.  Pat  Choate  rarely  had  anything  to  say. 
Russell  Hippe/  when  he  was  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration/ 
usually  said  something.  Russell  is  a  fine  fellow  and  he  always 
meant  well.  But  Russell  took  about  three  times  as  long  to  tell  you  some- 
thing as  he  needed  to  take.  So  I  thought  he  wasted  a  little  bit  of 
time  when  he  was  there. 

Ted  Welch  who  followed  him  as  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Ad- 
ministration fell  right  about  in  the  middle  range  as  far  as  him  being 
vocal  on  issues. 

You  have  got  to  remember  a  lot  of  times  when  discussions  were 
going  on  in  cabinet  meetings  they  revolved  around  legislation  and  on 
the  budget.  So  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration  would 
be  involved  alot  in  the  budget  discussions.  Budget  time  is  when  you 
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have  a  lot  of  dialogue  in  a  cabinet  meeting  and  legislation.  Bill 
Jenkins  and  Granville  Hinton  were  both  close  to  the  governor.  They 
were  both  commissioners  of  conservation  and  were  both  close  to  the 
governor  on  political  and  advice  and  counsel  on  other  things  besides 
problems  in  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  both  of  them  were  vocal 
when  they  needed  to  be  vocal.  They  rarely  had  any  problems  concerning 
the  Department  of  Conservation  to  be  discussed  in  cabinet  meetings , 
but  they  were  both  involved  very  heavily  in  legislation.  They  would 
be  involved  when  the  Legislature  was  in  session  and  would  have  quite  a 
bit  to  say. 

Gil  Thornton  is  not  particularly  verbose.  If  he  had  something  to 
say  he  said  it  and  if  he  didn't/  he  didn't  say  anything.  Jack  Mask 
with  Veteran's  Affairs  really  shouldn't  be  a  cabinet  position  to  begin 
with.   I  don't  know  what  they  do  over  there.  How  you  can  equate  the 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or 
Mental  Health  or  Transportation  is  beyond  me.  There  just  wasn't  any 
equation  there.  Whom  am  I  leaving  out? 

Corrections — Mark  Luttrell  is  basically  a  quiet  person.   If  some- 
thing needed  to  be  said/  Mark  would  say  it.  He  wouldn't  take  people's 
time.  Have  I  hit  everybody? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Stimbert  and  his  successor,  Ben  Carmichael. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  There  we  go.   I  don't  remember  Stimbert  and 

I  do  too.  Of  course/  I'm  a  little  prejudiced 
too.   I  can't  be  very  objective  with  Mr.  Stimbert.  He  would  get  on 
some  baffle  that  wouldn't  make  a  whole  lot  of  sense  to  bring  up  in 
cabinet  meetings.   Commissioner  Stimbert  would  not  acknowledge  that 
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he  had  any  understanding  of  the  political  process.  Now  he  may... 
Many  times  he  acted  like  he  was  probably  telling  the  truth.  But  he 
kind  of  had  the  pious  (attitude).   I  am  above  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  politics  sort  of  attitude.  That  is  the  kind  of  approach  he  took. 
He  made  some  snotty  comments  in  cabinet  meetings — kind  of  sharp  com- 
ments that  were  unnecessary. 

Ben  Carmichael/  I  liked  Dr.  Carmichael  a  whole  lot.   I  think  he 
is  a  fine  fellow.  Unfortunately/  he  went  over  there  in  Education  and 
didn't  change  any  of  the  faces  either/  but  he  did  all  the  work  and  did 
it  right.  The  problem  of  delegation  of  authority  and  incompetence  was 
not  a  problem.   I  think  he  realized  their  incompetence  and  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  fire  them/  but  he  did  all  the  work  so  the  job  got 
done/  I  think  by  and  large/  over  there.  Ben  was  interested  in  legi- 
slation and  things  like  that.  He  was  not  a  political  person  per  se 
but  he  was  interested  and  willing  with  whatever  had  to  be  done.  What- 
ever needed  to  be  done  in  the  Dunn  Administration  Ben  was  willing  to 
help  try  to  make  that  come  about. 

A.G.  (Adjutant  General)  Bill  Smith — fine  fellow/  personally — 
just  a  really  fine  fellow.  Bill  didn't  know  anything  about  politics 
and  didn't  want  to  know  anything  about  politics/  but  he  understood 
they  were  there.  He  was  not  an  ostrich.  He  didn't  stick  his  head  in 
the  sand.  The  governor  let  all  departments  for  that  matter — but  mi- 
litary he  particularly  felt  strongly  about — not  to  be  anything  poli- 
tical about  that.  There  is  no  known  sense  to  have  any  politics  in 
the  Guard.  The  problem  was  that  that  had  been  a  political  dumping 
ground  for  years!   (Laughter)  So  everybody  out  there/  and  Bill  Smith 
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was  not  one  of  them,  was  a  political  rat  from  the  word  "go".  There 
are  a  lot  of  nice  people  out  there  and  I  was  in  The  Guard — a  lot  of 
very  competent  people  out  there-but  90%  of  them  got  their  jobs  through 
politics/  you  know.  Be  it  personal  politics  or  partisan  politics,  be  it  one 
way  or  the  other. 

We  had  a  lot  of  Republican  resentment  because  of  that.  Because 
you  know  we  didn't  give  people  promotions  just  because  they  were  Re- 
publicans in  The  Guard.  They  had  to  wait  on  the  list  just  like 
everybody  in  a  neat  and  orderly  process,  where  in  the  past  they  had 
seen  people  promoted  from  private  to  colonel  in  a  week  because  the  guy 
was  a  driver  for  the  governor  during  the  campaign  or  a  big  buddy  of  the 
A.G.  (Adjutant  General)  or  something  like  that.  Bill  Smith  didn't 
want  to  do  that  and  the  governor  didn't  want  to  do  that.  But  it  was 
kind  of  hard  for  some  of  them.  They  felt  like — many  Republicans — 
felt  like  they  deserved  special  privileges  because  they  had  been  perse- 
cuted so  long.   In  order  to  balance  the  equation,  they  knew  they  needed 
to  have  a  little  extra  push.   In  many  instances  I  agreed  with  that 
philosophy.  But  you  can  carry  that  too  far  and  the  military  was  a 
place  where  there  were  very  distinct  rules  and  regulations  about  how 
it  was  supposed  to  run. 

If  you  are  going  to  run  the  shop  right,  you  ought  to  go  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  or  change  them  and  not  bend  them  and  break  them 
all  the  time.  So  we  tried  as  best  we  could  to  pacify  the  folks  who 
wanted  us  to  bend  and  break  them  all  the  time  and  stick  fairly  close 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  as  far  as  Guard's  stuff  was  concerned. 

Ernest  Griggs,  head  and  Commissioner  of  the  Employment  Security, 
a  finer  gentlemen  you'll  never  find  who  would  do  anything  and  every- 
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thing  for  Winfield  Dunn.  Ernest  ran  a  good  shop  over  there,  but  he 
had  a  totally  federally  regulated  agency  he  was  operating  and  really 
adhering  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  that  area.  But  Ernest  was  the 
kind  of  guy  that  you  could  call  on  anytime  for  just  about  anything  and 
he  would  do  his  darnest  to  get  it  done.  As  long  as  it  wasn't  anything 
short  of  a  felony,  he'd  try  to  do  it  for  you.  He  was  that  kind  of  guy. 
He'd  just  give  the  shirt  off  his  back.  He  was  always  friendly,  cordial 
and  cooperative. 

Fred  Friend,  in  my  opinion,  Fred  was  interested  and  probably 
tried  to  get  too  involved  in  some  things  that  weren't  his  business. 
Because  unlike  Bob  Smith,  Granville  Hinton,  and  Bill  Jenkins  who  were 
welcomed  by  the  Legislature  and  others  with  their  involvement,  Fred 
wanted  to  be  involved  and  wanted  to  help,  but  people  didn't  want  him 
there.  Consequently,  that  caused  the  Governor  some  problems.   I 
can't  think  of  any  more  thankless  job  than  being  Commissioner  of  Welfare. 
Now  I  guess  they  call  it  Human  Services  or  something,  which  is  a  better 
name  for  the  department.   I  just  wouldn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  job  myself. 

There  are  so  many  problems.  You  have  to  have  all  those  kinky 
federal  rules  and  regulations  you  have  to  abide  by  and  then  there  are 
state  rules.   It  is  really  a  complex,  complicated  never-ending  pro- 
blem. That's  what  it  is.   I  don't  know  if  those  things  over  there 
will  ever  be  resolved.  Fred  just  got  some  very  adverse  publicity  be- 
cause many  people  accused  him  of  being  a  little  high-handed  in  things. 

I  never  had  made  up  my  mind  completely,  exactly  what  I  thought 
about  him  personally  and  the  job  he  did.  As  far  as  cabinet  men  are 
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concerned  I  don't  remember  him  as  being  particularly  verbose  in 
cabinet  meetings. 

We  also  had  for  a  time/  Cornelius  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  was  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Human  Development  Commission.  The  Governor 
found  out  some  things  about  Mr.  Jones'  past  associations  and  deal- 
ings and  some  of  his  personal  affairs  and  asked  Mr.  Jones  to  resign. 
When  confronted  with  the  accusations  that  some  folks  had  made,  Mr. 
Jones  seemed  more  than  willing  to  resign.  But  upon  further  reflection/ 
he  probably  realized  that  he  couldn't  find  another  job  for  $20/000 
bucks  a  year  and  proceeded  upon  a  campaign  that  he  was  being  perse- 
cuted and  that  these  were  unfounded  and  unproven  accusations.  And  then 
he  got  his  folks  on  his  commission  there  all  stirred  up  and  riled  and 
they  were  trying  to  look  after  poor  little  Cornelius. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  that  get  into  the  newspapers? 

MR.  CHRISTI ANSON:  Some.  But  at  any  rate,  the  way  the  law  is 

worded,  it  says  he  is  serving  at  the  gover- 
nor's pleasure,  at  the  recommendation  or  something  of  the  commission 
and  they  (the  commission)  decided  that  they  wouldn't  accept  Cornelius' 
resignation.   I  think  that  is  what  they  finally  wound  up  doing.  So 
he  is  still  over  there.  But  he  was  no  longer  invited  to  cabinet  meet- 
ings. 

The  Governor  invited  him  initially  because,  you  know,  we  imple- 
mented the  affirmative  action  program  and  the  governor  felt  strongly 
about  that  and  charged  Cornelius  and  the  Commissioner  of  Personnel 
with  implementing  that  program  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  The  Governor 
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felt  that  Cornelius  and  minorities  and  in  a  show  of  good  faith 
started  inviting  him  to  the  cabinet  meetings  and  so  forth  and  really 
put  him  on  a  cabinet  level  sort  of  status  there  for  awhile  when  we 
first  went  into  the  affirmative  action  program. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  allegations  against  him  concern 

political  activity? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  It  did  some/  but  that  would  not  have  been 

a  cause  to  ask  him  for  this  resignation. 
The  allegations  to  be  very  honest  (I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  say 
this  or  not)  we  had  people  coming  to  us  to  advise  us  that  Mr.  Jones 
(This  is  something  that  someone  told  us.   I  am  not  saying  whether  it  is 
true  or  not) — These  are  just  allegations/  I  do  not  have  proof.  We 
had  people  come  and  tell  us  that  Cornelius  had  asked  them  for  money  in 
order  to  get  them  jobs.  The  had  in  fact  given  him  money  and  he  had  in 
fact  given  them  jobs.  This  was  under  a  previous  administration. 

The  same  thing  for  people  to  get  a  parole/  a  pardon  or  executive 
clemency. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well/  such  allegations  are  not  unusual  con- 

cerning previous  administrations.   It  may 
or  may  not  be  true  this  is  nothing  unusual. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Yes.  And  then  there  were  some  personal 

things  in  the  way  of  personal  conduct — 
financial  matters  and  so  forth  that  were  substantiated  and  they  were 
just  black  and  white.  We  didn't  feel  that  they  reflected  very  well  of 
Mr.  Jones  or  the  Administration — the  combination  of  all  those  things. 
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I  say  the  Governor  asked  for  his  resignation — we  kind  of  left- 
handedly  did  that.  We  laid  down  all  this  stuff  on  the  table  and  said, 
"Cornelius/  don't  you  think  you  might  be  better  off  if  you  moved  on 
down  the  road . " 

He  said,  "Yes,  it  would."  Then  he  changed  his  mind. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  would  you  say,  if  you  are  willing  to 

select  a  few,  were  the  strongest  leaders 
in  the  cabinet? 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Bob  Smith  without  any  question  would  have  to 

be  one  of  the  top  three,  if  not  the  top  cab- 
inet member.   I  think  Hal  Carter  was  a  real  good  idea  man  and  an  ex- 
cellent man  to  have  in  discussion  where  you  had  a  problem  and  you 
were  looking  for  as  many  different  alternatives  and  possibilities  as 
you  could  have.  A  lot  of  Hal's  recommendations  or  ideas,  I  should 
say,  were  not  practical,  but  they  were  good  to  have  anyway.  He  gave 
you  a  lot  of  food  for  thought  in  discussions.  And  Hal  ran  a  super  de- 
partment. Ran  that  Department  of  Insurance — I  don't  think  you  could 
have  found  anybody  that  could  run  a  more  efficient  department. 

I  think  when  Granville  Hinton  was  Commissioner  of  Conservation, 
because  of  Granville's  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  very  great  rapport  he  had  with  individual  legislators  particularly 
the  majority  of  the  House — the  opposition  or  the  majority  party  in 
power-that  he  was  a  real  asset  in  many  different  ways. 

I  am  confident  that  Dick  Treadway  and  Gene  Fowinkle  ran  really 
good  departments.   I  think  that  Mark  Luttrell  had  some  excellent  ideas 
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in  the  way  of  penal  reform,  but  their  efforts  were  fairly  well  con- 
fined to  their  particular  area  whereas  Granie  and  Bob  branched  out  and 
did  more  than  just  their  departments. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well  some  of  the  areas  were  specialized. 

MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Well  sure.  Oh  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Sometimes  you  get  an  executive  in  a  fairly 

specific  area  that  has  a  good  general  vision 
of  things,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Right.  You  know.  Bob  Smith,  of  course,  I 

am  very  partial  because  I  worked  for  Bob  for 
a  year  and  right  under  him-and  I  worked  for  him.  We  are  good  personal 
friends,  but  he  ran  a  super  department  over  there.  He  had  a  great, 
great  knowledge  or  grasp  of  the  department  which  is  a  very  complex, 
complicated  department.  A  lot  of  money  and  a  lot  of  people.  Whenever 
you  get  the  federal  government  a  lot  involved  in  something  it  makes 
it  very  complicated  and  the  federal  government  is  very  involved  in 
highway  construction.  Bob  just  seemed  to  be  a  smart  man  who  could 
grasp  all  that  stuff  and  still  make  a  great  contribution  in  other  areas 
of  the  administration. 

I  don't  really  know  about  Granville's  great  accomplishments  as 
far  as  Commissioner  of  Conservation  goes  but  you  know  I  think  that  is 
basically  one  of  those  departments  that  are  more  or  less  a  caretaker  type 
thing.  There  are  no  great  strides  to  move  mountains — it's  just  not  the 
nature  of  the  animal.  But  Granville  did  make  some  outstanding  contri- 
butions in  other  areas  that  were  very  very  valuable  to  the  administration. 
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I  think  Pat  Choate,  as  much  controversy  and  criticism  that  was 
derived  from  his  appointment  and  his  term  of  office/  that  he  did  a 
good  job  in  his  area. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  part  of  the  criticism  was  the  salary 

that  had  to  be  paid  to  get  him  there. 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  He  started  out  on  the  wrong  foot  from  the 

beginning  because  of  that.  He  could  do 
nothing  right  from  that  point  on  really.  He  has  the  type  personality 
and  so  forth  where  controversy  just  kind  of  followed  him.   (Chuckle) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  are  certain  things  we  have  gone 

over  today  that  I  would  hope  we  could  follow 
up  more  in  subsequent  interviews.  What  else  would  be  particularly  re- 
levant to  what  we  have  gone  over  today? 
MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  Well,  things  just  pop  into  my  mind  all 

during  the  discussion  and  we  hopped  a- 
round  so  much  and  I've  gotten  off  on  so  many  tangents — you've  talked  a- 
bout  the  cabinet  and  what  I  did. 

I  would  hope  when  we  get  together  again,  I'll  have  an  oppor- 
tunity— and  I  am  not  sure  I  can  adequately  express  myself — to  be 
happy  to  make  comments  about  the  staff  members  and  I  would  hope  for 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  personal  comments  about  Winfield  Dunn, 
the  man  and  the  governor. 

I  can  tell  you  they  are  totally  and  completely  biased  and  very 
subjective,  but  I  would  like  to  say  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  would  be  very  relevant. 
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MR.  CHRISTIANSON:  I  would  also  be  happy  to  make  any  comments. 

I  did  when  I  was  on  The  Hill  have  a  lot  of 
dealings  with  individual  legislators  that  did  not  work  with  legisla- 
tion-I  would  be  glad  to  make  comments.  And  then  when  I  went  over  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation/  I  handled  the  department's  legisla- 
tive package.  So  then  I  worked  with  legislation  and  worked  even  further 
with  legislators.   I'd  be  happy  to  make  any  comments  as  far  as  relation- 
ships between  individual  legislators  in  the  Legislature  and  the  governor 
and  his  staff  people  and  the  cabinet  people.   I'd  be  happy  to  explain 
how  the  administration's  legislative  package/  how  it  was  approached 
and  how  it  was  handled. 

Of  course/  there  are  others  who  had  that  as  their  prime  respon- 
sibility/ like  Lee/  who  could  give  you  a  very  detailed  approach  on  that. 
But  if  you  are  interested  more  than  just  one  person's  view  on  that/ 
I  feel  fortunate  that  I  think  I  was  the  only  person  during  the  Dunn 
years/  that  I  can  think  of/  that  worked  both  in  a  line  agency  and 
on  The  Hill.   I'd  be  happy  to  expound  upon  the  differences  between 
those  two-and  they  are  considerable. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Very  well/  you  can  tell  it  from  both  sides 

of  the  street.  This  certainly  is  enough 
that  we  need  to  get  back  together  that  we  could  not  get  over  today 
in  any  case. 
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